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The Reorganization of the 
California System of Schools 


By LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE* 


California is in a position to lead the nation in the reorganization of its 
administrative units of district schools. The need for improvement of the 
education program in this age of research is evident. Suggestions for 
change do not imply condemnation of the present program, but recognition 
of need for readjustment to the changing world in which we live. Changes 
proposed should consider both immediate and long-range requirements. The 
basic pattern of the two chief types of school districts in California, namely, 
union and unified, can serve to provide more suitable organization of the 
schools on the different levels of instruction. 

Changes in the administrative organization are basic to any improve- 
ment in the quality of the program of instruction. Recommendations for 
the reorganization of administrative units are based on these beliefs: 


1. That children are maturing sociologically at an earlier age as the 
result of improved methods of communication, travel, private and 
public nursery schools, mobility of population, methods of instruc- 
tion and training. 


bo 


That time is important in bringing about any improvement because 
we now need all talents and human resources to compete as a minor- 
ity in world affairs. No longer can we afford to be wasteful of hu- 
man or natural resources. 


3. That the basic organization of the school district in this State will 
continue to be the elementary and secondary, union, or the unified 
type. This gives administration of grades kindergarten through 
eight to an elementary union district and nine through twelve or 
fourteen to a secondary union district. The ideal of some to unify 
all levels of schooling under one district, comprising grades eight 
through fourteen, cannot be brought about in time to face present 
needs. Then too, some districts upon reorganizing become un- 
wieldy and too large. It is also true that the inability of districts 
which are too small to provide adequate programs has been clearly 
demonstrated. ; 


4. That pupils should be introduced to laboratory experiences in sci- 
ence, industrial arts, homemaking, fine arts, modern languages, phys- 
ical education, and advanced mathematics at an earlier age. 


5. That the kind of program needed to meet the needs of all pupils re- 
quires more specialized teachers, classes, shops, and laboratories 


* Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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6. 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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than are now possible in certain grades under present school dis- 
trict organizations. 


That certain pupils are required to remain in secondary school too 
long and would benefit from work experience and continuation of 
their schooling in an adult education program. 


That in this age of research, education for all is a continuing process 
which is not completed upon graduation from high school. 

That experiments in the United States which permit pupils to begin 
a college program at the end of the eleventh grade, either at college 
or in their secondary schools, have proven valuable. 


That the opportunity to complete high school requirements earlier 
would give better opportunity to provide more specialized programs 
through city college and adult education schools. 


That an increasing number of individuals will find it necessary to 
extend their formal education programs through the fourteenth 
year, thus making necessary more educational and training oppor- 
tunities. 

That the reorganization and improvement of educational programs 
under existing conditions and school district organizations is better 
than waiting for the reorganization of districts. 


That education in this age of research needs laboratory and special- 
ized work in comprehensive intermediate and senior school divisions. 
The present elementary program gives the limited number of teach- 
ers, who cannot be expected to be trained for competent teaching in 
all the special fields, too much work and responsibility for too many 
pupils. 


That many sixth graders would be better motivated to read and use 
mathematics, languages, art, music, and other skills if they had better 
opportunity to apply them in properly constructed and supervised 
laboratories. 


That a reorganization of our administrative units would make it 
more inviting for men teachers to participate in the teaching and 
guidance of sixth graders. Many pupils would have an opportunity 
for a better adapted physical educational program. 


Recommended Reorganization of Administrative Units in California 


Under the recommendation here proposed the educational organization 
for a local district or area would be ona six-three-three-three (6-3-3-3 ) 
basis. The primary and elementary unit would include kindergarten and 
grade five (K-5). The intermediate unit would include grades six, seven, 
and eight (6-8). Both the elementary and intermediate units could be ad- 
ministered by the present elementary union school districts where their 
authority ends at the eighth grade. The high school unit would include 
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grades nine, ten, and eleven (9-11). Community or junior colleges would 
include grades twelve, thirteen, and fourteen (12-14). 

The high school and college units could be administered by present sec- 
ondary union school districts where their authority does not extend below 
the ninth grade. The establishment of these units would not hinder future 
reorganization of school districts. 


Primary-elementary unit (Grades K-5) 


This unit would deal with basic social and educational skills as at pres- 
ent. Nursery schools for four-year-olds should be encouraged to carry on 
much of the kindergarten program and extend into the kindergarten, but 
advanced pupils would be introduced to some skills now assigned to the first 
grade. Classes would be of a size which would permit the individualization 
of instruction. 

Kindergarten is now a bore for those who have had nursery school ex- 
perience. Sufficient evidence is available to recognize nursery school pro- 
grams as valuable for most four-year-olds. Opportunity should be for all 
and not only for those whose parents are economically able or for those 
whose mothers are working. 


Intermediate unit (Grades 6-8) 


Pupils would be introduced to laboratory experiences in such areas as 
science, homemaking, industrial arts, art, music, physical education. This 
would require institutions similar to junior high schools found in certain 
states at present. Qualified pupils would have opportunity to begin modern 
languages and special mathematics courses. Present junior high schools 
would include grades six, seven, and eight instead of seven, eight, and nine, 
or seven and eight as found in some districts. 

The intermediate unit would provide more opportunity for the gifted, 
average, and slow learners because they would have more chance to have 
programs tailored to their talents. With more specialized teachers and 
laboratories available, as now provided in junior high schools, a wider range 
of offerings would be possible. 


High School unit (Grades 9-11) 


Pupils would participate in a general education and special education 
program. Those who desired at this time to begin their language courses 
would not find the break which now comes between junior and senior high 
schools. Ninety percent of all pupils taking language and special mathe- 
matics begin at the ninth-grade level under present arrangements. Those 
attending junior high schools change schools and sometimes teaching meth- 
ods between their first and second years. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
grade unit would enable the pupil to complete a three-year study of a for- 
eign language, three units of advanced mathematics and science under one 
administrative unit without need for an adjustment to a new administra- 
tive organization, staff, and program. 
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Graduation at the end of the eleventh grade would free those pupils who 
would profit more from work in industrial and commercial positions than 
from present twelfth-grade work. These pupils would then later, upon rec- 
ognition of the need for more school work for self improvement and job 
upgrading, return to the community college or adult education programs. 
Those going on to college and professional work could begin a more spe- 
cialized program in either the local community college or other institutions 
of higher learning. 

The three-year high school would make it possible to keep units smaller 
and prevent the development of secondary school monstrosities which are 
neither efficient nor personal in dealing with all of those who are enrolled. 
Emphasis should be on keeping enrollment in these units under 1500. 


Community or junior college (Grades 12-14) 


This unit would include grades twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, instead 
of thirteen and fourteen as now found in California. Provision would be 
made for general and special education with adequate shops, laboratories, 
and clinics to provide a program of challenge to all. Terminal as well as 
" parallel courses would be offered. A degree would be given to those com- 
pleting a three-year program, but students would be encouraged to take 
special courses for on-the-job training as well as personal improvement. 

Through co-operation with institutions of higher learning the new or- 
ganization would provide studies which would be given full credit when 
transferred. 

This organization would enable larger areas to unite in providing such 
institutions which individual districts find financially impossible. The com- 
munity college would provide the individual with a chance to try college 
work before enrolling in a four-year college, thus discovering whether or 
not he is interested in paying the price to succeed in professional work. At 
a time when limited space will rule out many, the community college would 
provide some with the opportunity to pursue college work near home and 
enable them later to pursue graduate work. 

It is not the purpose of this proposal to explain in detail all of the ad- 
vantages of the reorganization of the administrative units. Some places 
have already attempted to do some of these things. Their experiences sub- 
stantiate the probable success of these recommended changes. 

The present emphasis upon discovering gifted, average, and exceptional 
pupils is of little value unless schools are organized to take pupils in their 
logical social groups and provide the quality of program needed. 

The suggested program would enable districts now organized on a union 
elementary basis, K-8, and unified districts, K-12 or K-14, to develop the 
units as outlined. Since pupils increasingly move from one district or city 
to another, this uniform organization of units would make the transition 
easier. The high school districts would find it possible both where a com- 
munity college exists and where one does not exist, to hasten to provide op- 
portunity which will be needed in the near future. In some cases present 
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school plants in California could be used as they now exist. In others, some 
building and adjustment would need to be made. School district reorgani- 
zation where needed could continue. 

Investing more money in antiquated educational units and programs is 
not the solution. Improvement must begin with basic administrative units. 
The reorganization of these basic units must take place within the present 
framework of school districts in California. If teachers and administrators 
are given a chance to provide the type of programs which would make such 
a program possible in these reorganized administrative units, the future 
need cause no worry. The educational system can then be geared to new 
geography, new economy, new social order, and the age of research. 

California, because of its present system of elementary, secondary, and 
junior college units, is in a unique position to lead the country into a better 
organization of instructional units. 





BOLD EXPERIMENTATION NEEDED 

“Accent on change” was the keynote struck with most eloquence and persistence at the 
41st annual convention of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, meeting 
in Washington, D.C., February 23-27. 

When 4,500 high school principals from every state in the Union—a record-breaking 
attendance for this body—foregather, sparks may be expected to fly—and did. From the 
official greetings at the opening general session to the last prophetic words of CBS-TV 
commentator Eric Sevareid on “The Hard Facts of 1957” at the closing luncheon, no one 
pulled his punches. These educators were asking themselves serious questions about the 
critical state of American education. 

“It is possible to sell our birthright for conformity and mediocrity,” said Henry H. 
Willett, supt. of Richmond (Va.) schools and former president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, in his opening address. “We need nonconformists also who will 
try out bold new experiments and not just keep school.” He challenged the principals to 
find new answers to three critical issues facing American schools: (1) The growing 
pressure of sheer numbers. (2) Rapid technological change. (3) Matching pupils and pro- 
grams. The comprehensive high school, he said, must find ways to meet the needs of all pupils. 


—Scholastic Teacher, March 15, 1958 








A Second Look at the Teaching of Values 


By CHARLES TYNER* 


Anyone who has been reading the journals of educational organizations 
during the past six or seven years can not have failed to notice a ground 
swell forming for the teaching of moral and spiritual values in American 
schools. In 1951 the Educational Policies Commission, sponsored by both 
the National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, joined with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to recommend instruction in values. The California School Su- 
pervisors Association, in 1954, included in its platform the belief that edu- 
cators have the responsibility to develop in pupils ‘‘a sound sense of values, 
a high level of morality, and a spirituality based upon belief in God.”* The 
same year the California Teachers Association formed its own moral and 
spiritual values committee. 

Secause there has been little public criticism of these moves, the temp- 
tation is to think that they are widely approved. Yet when the California 
Teachers Association's suggestions for teaching spiritual values were given 
at a PTA meeting I attended not long ago, the audience reacted violently. 
By expressing approval of such instruction a panel, composed of a parent, 
a minister, and a teacher, flushed a covey of objections from the crowd. 

The views of the CTA are undoubtedly better known to California 
educators than those of the NEA or, for that matter, those of any other 
national educational organization. Because of the CTA’s large member- 
ship, the influence of its proposals is bound to be great, too. Accordingly, 
the organization’s program for teaching values—and especially thase spirit- 
ual values which caused the PTA audience to boggle—deserves more care- 
ful analysis than it has received. 

A reading of the CTA literature on values reveals serious flaws. The 
list of values to be taught is unrealistically long. Some of the individual 
values are highly debatable. Others are too vague to serve as teaching goals. 
There is no agreement among the writers on the meaning of the key term 
“spiritual values.” It is not easy to share the belief, everywhere expressed, 
that certain concepts can be taught without running afoul of constitutional 
principles involving the separation of church and state. Moreover, back of 
the plans for teaching values lie assumptions about how beliefs should be 
presented which clash with the principles of education in a free society. 

Ten fundamental values were listed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in its 1951 statement. The CTA managed to pare the number of 
“basic” values to seven, however: human personality, brotherhood, moral 


* Teacher, Capuchino High School, San Bruno, California. 


‘ Quoted in “Editorial Comment and News Notes,” California Journal of Elementary 
Education, February 1955, pp. 131-32. 
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responsibility, common consent, moral equality, respect for excellence, and 
devotion to truth.? 

3ut even this shortened list is overambitious. In an article mentioned 
in the CTA pamphlet Values to Live By, Professor Herbert Fingarette of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara College, suggests that only 
three values—trealism, respect for human dignity, and moral integrity 
should be taught.* Of deep significance for the present discussion is that he 
adds, 


Success in inculcating these three prime values would not be a ‘‘mini- 
mum” program for the schools. It is an ideal of such magnitude as 
almost to cause one to give up in despair.* 


Coming froma professional philosopher whose specialty is moral theory, 
such words can hardly be ignored. 

Some of the individual values are as dubious as the list is long. One 
example is ‘‘moral equality,’ which, we are told, ‘means that every person 
must be judged by the same standard.””* Teachers could certainly not present 
such a concept in a classroom without important qualifications: they them- 
selves often find excellent reasons for not judging every student by the same 
standard. Analysis of a specific child’s personality may suggest a treat- 
ment of the child which is “looser” than that applied to more stable students. 
Furthermore, grades are often assigned on the basis of an individual's stage 
of development, and this practice requires the use of shifting criteria. 

Failure to see that a value may have more than one signification leads to 
other weaknesses in the program. As widespread as it is in this country, 
for instance, the concept of brotherhood does not have a single general 
meaning for Americans. Professor Fingarette has pointed out that 


the Hebrew-Christian Brotherhood of Man has received two dif- 
fering and conflicting interpretations on the American scene: (1) that 
all men are equal and have equal rights (Enlightenment) ; and (2) that 
some men are inherently superior to others in character and moral virtue 
and that the inferior are to be guided, watched over, exhorted, and even 
ruled by the superior ( Puritan ).° 


Clearly, some of the basic values which Values to Live By suggests we 
should teach are neither as basic nor as self-evident as it has been supposed. 
Though they feel strongly that spiritual values should be taught, the writers 
of this report have trouble making clear what sort of values these are. Prob- 


2See Values to Live By, California Teachers Association (San Francisco, 1955), 
pp. 11-13. 

3 Fingarette, Herbert, “Backgrounds of American Values,” California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, February 1955, p. 171. 

4 [bid., p. 172. 

5 Op. cit., p. 13. : 

® Fingarette, p. 164. By now it should be obvious that, though Fingarette’s perceptive 
article was referred to and even quoted in Values to Live By, most of his major points were 
ignored. 
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ably the best attempt to clarify the term was made by CTA Executive Sec- 
retary Arthur F. Corey in an address delivered to the State convention of 
the California Congress of Parents and Teachers in April 1954. Dr. Corey 
said: 
One cannot say that values which are spiritual are not moral. Nor can 
one say that, in our cultural pattern, that which is moral is not spiritual. 
If one must discriminate, one may say that moral values are exhibited 
in conduct, and spiritual values tend to involve the attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, beliefs and emotions out of which such conduct emerges.’ 


It would help us to grasp Dr. Corey’s distinction, of course, if we 
knew in what sense we are to understand the terms “tend to involve’’ and 
“emerges.” These are not the expressions normally used to show direct, 
causal relationships, though we suspect that Dr. Corey believes conduct is 
caused by attitudes and beliefs, and that these attitudes and beliefs are 
spiritual values. 

He illustrates spiritual values by means of two anecdotes. In one Jim, 
the main figure in Conrad’s Lord Jim, knows that, as first mate, he should 
not abandon his slowly sinking ship and leave some seven hundred pas- 
sengers to drown, but he does abandon it. In the other account (a true one ) 
a chaplain of a ship sinking during World War II gives his own life jacket 
to a sailor who cannot swim and then, with three other chaplains, drowns. 

From these two examples Dr. Corey generalizes: 


The difference in these two stories is essentially a difference in spiritual 
resources. In each case, men knew their duty and wanted to do it. In 
one case, we see failure; and in the other, glorious success.” 


This is a curious explanation. If Jim knew his duty and wanted to do 
it, he must have possessed the “right” attitudes, beliefs, and emotions (the 
“right” spiritual values, that is). Yet these psychological resources did not 
produce the desired conduct. Are there, then, two kinds of spiritual values— 
one which causes approved behavior and one which does not? If so, how 
could we ever know that we were teaching one and not the other ? 

Elsewhere in his address Dr. Corey expands his concept of the spiritual 
to include those esthetic experiences which man has had in connection with 
art, literature, music, and objects of nature.’ We are left with the feeling 
that he thinks of any valued psychological or emotional state as basically 
spiritual. 

This broad, almost Grecian view of spiritual values is, unhappily, not 
shared by members of the CTA moral and spiritual values committee. If 
their publication Faiths of Mankind is any indication, to them “spiritual” 


7 Corey, Arthur F., “Moral and Spiritual Values in Education,” a mimeograph of an 
address delivered to the State Convention of the California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, April 20, 1954. 

8 [bid., p. 4 (Italics mine). 

9 [bid., pp. 2 and 11. 
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means simply “religious.” The book, primarily a bibliography, is divided 
into sections with such titles as “Art and Architecture,” “Music,” and 
“Literature” (and thereby appears to support Dr. Corey’s notion of the 
spiritual as the esthetic ), but it is chiefly religious art and literature which is 
listed. Twelve of the seventeen listings in the “Art and Architecture” section 
deal with religious aspects of the subject; fifteen of the eighteen “Music” 
entries refer to collections of hymns, spirituals, and other religious songs. 

According to its introduction, Faiths of Mankind “has been prepared 
to serve as a guide to in-service teachers in presentation of materials con- 
cerning the major faiths of mankind.’’ With such a purpose, the booklet 
seems to edge into a region where questions of the proper relation between 
church and state might be raised. In many states, including California, 
legal authorities have been quick to oppose the mere presentation of re- 
ligious matter in the classroom on constitutional grounds. 

The CTA committee recognizes the danger, however, and suggests the 
following principle as a guide to the teacher : 


The study of moral and spiritual matter . . : should be designed to 
give the student an understanding of the religious factors of our cul- 
tural heritage, and an informal, respectful, and appreciative attitude 
toward all religious faiths . . .” 


The trouble with this principle is its assumption that teaching tolerance 
for the various religions is all that is needed to escape the censure of the 
courts. But the Supreme Court stated in McCollum v. Board of Education 
(and repeated in Everson v. Board of Education) : 


Neither a state nor the Federal government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one re- 
ligion over another.’* 


The law courts are not the only source of possible resistance to the pro- 
posed program of teaching moral and spiritual values. Opposition might 
well come from an unexpected quarter: the churches themselves. The Cath- 
olic Bishops of America stated in 1952 that “without religious education, 
moral education is impossible,”’ but they added, ‘Only the life of Christian 
faith can guarantee to man in his present state the moral life ; and the Chris- 
tian life is lived in its entirety only through the one true church.’’** 

As Vivian Thayer has indicated, “The clear implication of this argu- 
ment is, of course, that the parochial school alone can perform the task of 
educating children properly, and only the Catholic parochial school at that.’’** 

10 Faiths of Mankind, Moral and Spiritual Values Committee, California Teachers As- 
sociation (September 1955), p. 1. 

11 Carter, Sarah, “Values to Live By,” a one-page reprint from CTA Journal, February 
1956, p. 35. This should not be confused with the pamphlet of the same title. 

12 Quoted in Commager, Henry S., Living Ideas in America (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951), pp. 529-30. (Italics mine). 

13 New York Times, November 16, 1952, as quoted in Thayer, Vivian T., Public Educa- 
tion and Its Critics (New York: Macmillan Co., 1954), p. 11. 

14 [hid., p. 11. 
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It should be noted that the statement on religious education by the Bish- 
ops of America is not official church dogma. In the absence of papal pro- 
nouncements on the subject, the attitude of the Catholic Church is apt to 
vary from one diocese to another. Still, if responsible church leaders make 
such a declaration, there is a strong chance that many of their followers will 
think along similar lines. 

Uneasiness about the consequences of introducing spiritual matters into 
the schools is not restricted to certain religious bodies, of course. Highly 
instructive proof of this was given in New York City in 1955 when the 
Board of Superintendents proposed a plan for teaching moral and spiritual 
values in the city’s schools. Religious opposition came immediately from 
the Board of Rabbis, which felt that “religious education and training are 
the exclusive responsibility of the home, church and synagogue,”’’ but the 
proposal was also challenged by the New York Civil Liberties Union, The 
Teachers Guild, and the Americans for Democratic Action, among others. 

Because the American Civil Liberties Union has a long record of legal 
activity in connection with the Bill of Rights, the grounds on which its New 
York affiliate protested the Superintendents’ plan seem worth considering : 


1) Constitutional prohibition of state aid or influence on behalf of any 
or all religions, 2) failure to respect the right of a person to have no 
religion, 3) to require teachers to impart spiritual instruction, as dis- 
tinct from teaching moral values in proper context, is to invade the 
teacher’s own freedom of conscience, 4) spiritual instruction is the pre- 
rogative of parents, 5) the Superintendents’ statement substitutes for 
the belief in God a vague theism to which, it implies, we all subscribe. 
The fact is we do not. Adherence to denominational beliefs is not 
casual or incidental. It is fundamental . . .* 


According to the NYCLU, these and other protests “led to a complete 
revision of the program from which all major objectionable matter was 
eliminated.’"’ The extent of the changes necessary before the opposition 
was dropped may be seen from a comparison of two of the original passages 
with the versions appearing in the revised program : 


Original: The public schools must reinforce the program of the home 
and church in strengthening belief in God. 


Revised: Religious education and training are not functions of state- 
supported schools. It is, however, the function of schools to be conscious 
of the various motivations that influence human behavior and to utilize 
these means and devices suitable at various age levels to support the 
efforts of the home and church in building good character in our chil- 
dren. 


15 New York Times, November 15, 1955. 

16“Liberty is Always Untinished Business,” 36th Annual Report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956, p. 46. 

17 [hid. 
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Original: The public schools identify God as the ultimate source of 
natural and moral law. 


Revised: This statement of policy recognizes that most children come 
to school with a belief in God, and that most schools must not teach for 
or against the religious beliefs or disbeliefs of any group.” 


The chance of the CTA spiritual values plan being unfavorably received 
by religious and civic groups, its questionable legal career, and the vague- 
ness of its language are major weaknesses, of course. But the program's 
greatest defect is its basic confusion over the nature of values. 

This confusion is apparent in the conclusion of Values to Live By, where 
“The values generally held in our society” are mentioned in the same breath 
with “The fact that these values often conflict and that the student must 
be taught to choose . . .”’* (The values “generally held” are the same 
“basic’”’ values which were discussed earlier, it seems.) If it is true that 
“values often conflict,” though, it doesn’t make much sense to speak of any 
values as being “generally held” or “basic.” 

The CTA literature does not face squarely the fact that there are value- 
conflicts in our society. True, Faiths of Mankind lists material from a num- 
ber of religions, and thus cannot be accused of trying to skirt the differences 
among theologies. But religion—as Jefferson and Madison realized, and 
the courts have always seen—is more than a collection of theologies: it is 
primarily an area of inquiry. In omitting the views of humanists, agnostics, 
and atheists, the CTA is, in effect, declaring that the spiritual values and 
beliefs of some people are not worth considering. In doing so, of course, it 
also turns its back on certain value-conflicts. 

The most significant part of the CTA’s brief recognition of conflicts in 
values is the phrase “the student must be taught to choose,”’ for it implies 
that what we need to teach is not values but evaluation. 

There is more than a verbal distinction between the two. One is the in- 
culcation of a specific set of beliefs, taken as fundamental and agreed-upon ; 
the other is the teaching of a method for examining a belief in the light of 
other beliefs, values, or principles. When we teach a value, we want the 
student to accept that value as his own; when we teach evaluation, we want 
the student to learn the techniques for determining whether or not a given 
value should be his own. 

It is not my intention to spell out in detail how I think evaluation should 
be taught, but some general requirements may be indicated. Instruction in 
elementary principles of logic would certainly be needed, as well as a study 
of the nature and function of value judgments. Throughout the instruc- 
tion, two principles would be in effect: that the primary goal of teaching 
evaluation should be to foster in the student the habit of independent judg- 
ment ; and that the student would not be encouraged to form a judgment on 





18 New York Times, July 30, 1956. 
19 Op cit., p. 37. 
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any question before all the major attitudes and opinions on it had been 
presented and examined. 

This last requirement—the widest possible examination of beliefs—is 
necessary for several reasons. Certainly no intelligent choice can be made 
among competing values if some are automatically passed over. The courts 
are more apt to look with favor, too, upon a classroom in which all moral 
and spiritual values are given their day. Most important, the consistent 
presentation of as many views on a subject as possible is a practical way of 
getting across the hard-to-teach democratic principle of giving free ex- 
pression to everyone's ideas. 





BRIGHT TEEN-AGERS 


“Our brightest teen-agers are not bookworms; they are able students with a surprising 
number and variety of extra-curricular and community activities,” according to John M. 
Stalnaker, president of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

Mr. Stalnaker drew his conclusion from a study of personal records of the “Merit 
Scholars of 1956”—a group of 556 college freshmen who were the winners of the largest 
private scholarship competition in U.S. history. They were selected solely on their demon- 
strated ability to benefit from college training. Some of the results of Mr. Stalnaker’s study 
are in the first annual report of NMSC, a $20.5 million nonprofit organization, which has 
just been released. 

“These bright students,” he observes, “come from every rank and station in the economy, 
indicating that brains and ability are, like gold, where you find them. Their fathers are 
everything from a barber, school principal and business executive, to a policeman, cook and 
executive vice president.” 

A significant number of the Merit Scholars could not have gone to the college they are 
attending had not the Merit Scholarship helped bear the cost. Each scholarship is tailored 
to the individual financial need of each student, and the scholar is free to choose to attend any 
accredited college. The average Merit Scholar is requiring $630 per year, or $2,520 for the 
four-year course, in addition to the help his parents can provide, to stay in college. Almost 
10 percent, however, require $1,500 per year or more. One student, whose family is not able 
to help him, is attending a distinguished college at some distance from his home, where his 
annual help from his Merit Scholarship is $2,200 per year. 

“Over half of these students are enrolled in science or engineering courses. They ap- 
parently expect to pursue direct careers in these professional areas, since 29 percent expect 
to be researchers after they graduate, 23 percent plan to be engineers, and 17 percent intend 
to be teachers. Another 8 percent want a career in medicine. 













































Organization of Pupil Personnel Services 
By ARCHIE M. TURRELL* 


If one may read between the lines of the report’ on which the new pupil 
personnel services credential is based, the implications might be: (1) We 
pupil personnel workers are, or ought to be one big “happy family”; (2) we 
will give better services to youth if we all work together; (3) we can work 
better together if administered under one head. Regardless of the logic be- 
hind such conclusions, there are practical administrative problems blocking 
their realization. However, cooperation is between people; not between 
agencies, organizations and departments. And professional cooperation 
depends on the good intent of professional people working in the best in- 
terests of those they serve. The team approach among pupil personnel work- 
ers depends more on this good intent than it does on the way such services 
in a school system are organized. Yet this is not to say that a streamlined 
organization would be of no help in facilitating such a team approach. Prob- 
ably the implications of the new pupil personnel credential would be just the 
opposite. 

This is a discussion of an investigation seeking answers to these ques- 
tions: (1) What actually do pupil personnel workers do now in California? 
(2) How are these services organized administratively in the California 
public schools? (3) Is there a trend or inclination to move in any direction 
in terms of the administration of these services? (4) Do we sit on our hands 
while we wait? 


Organization of pupil personnel services 


Under how many “bosses” are the pupil personnel services of a city 
school system organized? Is this number a function of (i.e., dependent 
upon ) the size of the city school system? What pupil personnel services do 
city school systems offer? What do the different pupil personnel workers 
do? What overlapping, or sharing of pupil personnel functions occurs 
among the different pupil personnel workers? Are any of these factors 
functions of (1.e., dependent upon) the size of the school systems? 

Answers to these questions were sought by means of data sheets which 
were mailed to the superintendents of ninety-six city school systems in 
California.’ Returns were received from eighty-four (87.5 percent) of the 

* Dr. Turrell, Director of Child Welfare, Pasadena City Schools, is chairman of a sub- 
committee of the California Association of Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance, 
which is studying the organization of pupil personnel services. Other members of the sub- 
committee are: Mrs. Lillian Commons, Boyd H. Dye, Jack W. Jolley, and Richard S. Munn. 
The general chairman of all research for the Association is Don T. Delmet, Director of At- 
tendance and Child Welfare, Los Angeles County Schools. 

1 The Preparation and Training of Pupil Personnel Workers,” Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Vol. XXI, No. 5 (April 1952). 85 pp. 

2 These “City School Districts and other Districts with the status of a City School 
District” are listed in the California School Directory (California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators), 1955-56, pp. 39-53. 
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cities. Of these, seventy-four (77.1 percent) were usable. The term “pupil 
personnel services” was construed to mean those services performed by 
individuals in these city school systems who, henceforth, will be required 
to hold the “Pupil Personnel Services” credential. To this list was added 
registrars and those who perform pupil accounting functions for financial 
fiscal apportionment, because they frequently perform pupil personnel 
services. 

All research starts from a point of view. The bias for this study is that 


TABLE I 


Types oF SERVICE PERFORMED OUTSIDE OF THEIR MAJor 
(CLASSIFICATION BY DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF 
ScHOOL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
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Child Welfare and great great 
Attendance Su- no. few few no. many few 
pervisors 71 @.0 7.0 5.6 77.5 43.7 12.7 
iiaiiinias few few few many few many 
saan abil iis 70 «5.7 4.3 8.6 50.0 7.1 58.6 
great great 
Psychologists few no. many many few _ no. 
60 1.7 63.3 55.0 46.7 3.3 65.0 
Psychometrists few some few few none 
v9 ie 3% 5.3 2.1 13:2 10.5 0.0 
School Social Work- some many few few few few 
ers 20 20.0 50.0 10.0 5.0 5.0 10.0 
Pupil Accounting few few none none few none 
Officers 61 9.8 4.9 0.0 0.0 1.6 0.0 





some many none few few all few 


Registrars 48 33.3 41.7 0.0 2.1 12.5 100.0 4.2 
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the pupil personnel services for any one pupil in a school system would be 
better integrated if organized under one head, rather than two or three. The 
data from this study do not refute or substantiate this bias, but may indicate 
how such a point of view might be studied. 


Number of “bosses” 


Table I shows that the form of organization of the pupil personnel 
services of a city school system has no dependent relationship on the size of 
the school system. In the three lists of school systems grouped according 
to whether their pupil personnel services are organized under one, two, or 
three heads it appears that the distributions according to total pupil enroll- 
ments are not significantly different. 

If the size of the school system has no bearing on the form of organiza- 
tion of pupil personnel services, then what could be the factors causing 
differences? Here are some possible reasons. (1) It may conform to the 
philosophy of the superintendent to have things just as they are. That is 
to say, he may feel that the present organization is the best one for his sys- 
tem. It may also indicate a lack of a clearly developed policy on organiza- 
tion. (2) It may be that like Topsy, the present organization “just growed 
that way.” This can happen when personnel are added to the staff to meet 
new needs without giving thought to organizational pattern. (3) It could 
be that the superintendent has been in his present job too short a time to 
effect changes which he feels to be desirable. (4) It might be that planned 
changes in organization are awaiting the retirement of key personnel whose 
presence on the job postpones reorganization. 


Pupil Personnel Services Performed 


What pupil personnel services are performed by personnel workers out- 
side of the main classification of their work? The answers to this question 
were obtained by tabulating the results of the questionnaire of all seventy- 
four city school systems separately under each of the classifications of 
personnel workers. These tabulations were reduced to percentages, grouped, 
and given a descriptive designation as follows: 


Percent Description 
0-19 few or none 
20-39 some 
40-59 many 
60-79 great number 
80-100 most all 


Table I presents the results. The first line reads as follows: “Seventy-one 
cities out of the 74 reporting have Child Welfare and Attendance Super- 
visors. A great number of these supervisors (69 percent) do counseling, a 
few of them render psychological services (7 percent), a few perform psy- 
chometric services (5.6 percent), a great number do social case work (77.5 
percent), many perform attendance accounting functions (43.7 percent), 
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while few of them do educational and psychological testing (12.7 per- 


cent).”’ 


Non-pupil Personnel Services Performed 

Respondents to the questionnaire were also asked to write in “other 
pupil personnel functions.” However, many respondents included in this 
column a listing of functions which are not usually considered to be pupil 
personnel functions. These replies are given herewith. 


A. Child Welfare and Attendance Supervisors 


wm & Who 


~ 
~ 


eo 


10. 
11. 


Home instruction 

Screen cases to be seen by school psychiatrist 

Istablish transportation boundaries 

Inter and intra-district transfer permits 

Federal surveys 

Special educational services 

Civil defense 

Work permits ; 4-4 work-experience supervision 

State, county and federal reports 

Test correcting machine supervision 

Records and reports, including annual attendance reports ; civil 
defense; health services ; Public Law 874; work permits 


B. Psychologists 


1. 


Supervision of elementary counselors 


C. Psychometrists 


1. 


Conferences with parents, teachers, principals and counselors 


D. Public Accounting Officers 


3 


? 


~-. 


un 


font 


). 


Inter-district attendance agreements 


Federal accounting—Public Law 874 ; cumulative folders ; clear- 
ing house and storage 


Office secretary ; preparation of monthly reports on enrollment 
and attendance 


All district attendance and enrollment reports to county, state 
and government 


In our district this function is performed by school secretaries 
Attendance and tuition agreements 


E. Registrars 


Aer yenr> 





Fill transcript requests 

Class programing and schedules 

Enrollment of pupils 

Preparation of monthly reports on enrollment and attendance 
In our district this function is performed by school secretaries 
Work permits 
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F. School Counselors 


1. 


un + W bo 


Girls’ vice-principal directs the counseling program for both boys 
and girls 

Absence checking for counseling implications 

Programing 

Program changes 

Teaching part time, employment, placement 


G. School Social Workers 


1 
y 


3. 


Referral to outside agencies 

Psychological consultant 

Teach first aid to all employees, coordinate school and county 
health services and health education ; 


The Superintendents Say 


After completion of the study copies were mailed to each of the super- 
intendents of the ninety-six city school systems, and in the letter of trans- 
mittal this question was asked: “Why do you have your pupil personnel 
services organized, administratively, under 1 (or 2, or 3) head(s) instead 
of some other number?” Many answered the question in some detail with 
a one- or two-page letter, and in a few cases a three-page discussion. The 
answers were interesting, informative, and cogent. Herewith is the gist of 
their replies. 


A. Organized under one head 


1. 


? 


cn 


6. 


. . . because I do not believe in multi-headed monsters. 


There will be greater unity of purpose where the leadership is 
concentrated in the hands of one person. 

We believe that in assisting students with their problems, it is 
difficult to predetermine the exact type of service needed because 
of the complexity of the problem. By organizing the total per- 
sonnel services under one administrative head, it is possible to 
offer more flexible service to meet complex problems than if the 
services were separately administered. 

No type of organization can eliminate the necessity for main- 
taining a spirit of professional cooperation in all matters. How- 
ever, we deliberately planned (under one head) to coordinate 
all of the related activities, such as educational programs for ex- 
ceptional children, counseling services, contacts with community 
welfare and law enforcement agencies, aid to needy pupils, at- 
tendance records, behavior problems and other similar activities. 
It is more sound administratively to be headed by one person to 
coordinate this phase of the area of school activity. 


Only in this way can the undesirable effects of dual administra- 
tion for the same individuals (the pupils) be avoided. 








N 


9. 


10. 
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One person can better correlate the various pupil personnel serv- 
ices, 

Where these types of services are divided amongst a number of 
different persons, there is apt to be less indication of coordination 
than is desirable. 

At the end of last school year, we took the opportunity (of re- 
tirement ) to consolidate all our pupil personnel services into one 
department which we call Guidance Services. It is my conviction 
that services pertaining to pupil personnel should be very care- 
fully coordinated, and that this can best be done with one depart- 
ment. 

Our type of planned organization was established in 

—— about ten years ago, and has proven to be practical and en- 
tirely functional. Included in our Department of Individual 
Guidance, with a director in charge, are responsibilities of pupil 
accounting ; individual guidance work, with a guidance clinic as 
a part of this plan; . . . the home teaching program ; the main- 
taining of a working relationship with the local social welfare 
agencies ; the safety activities ; the issuing of work permits ; con- 
tacts with outside districts regarding inter-change of pupils ; and 
close coordination with the nursery school and child care pro- 
gram. 


B. Organized under two heads 


1. 


w bdo 


. . . because of the nature of the leadership available to us. 
Until recently all these services were administered by one di- 
rector. Recent promotions changed the picture for us. We do 
not defend this arrangement as the ideal one. With the leader- 
ship now available to us, however, it seems for us to be the best 
arrangement. 

Planned changes are awaiting the retirement of key personnel. 
In any organization there is always the problem of where to draw 
the line. The evils of overcentralization are probably as detri- 
mental as are the evils of overdiversification. The organization 
of pupil personnel services in the school system 
is the way it is, somewhat, because of tradition. It seems to have 
met the needs of our school system. 





There are some pupil personnel services rendered by staff mem- 
bers, who are assigned on a full-time basis to an individual 
school. It seems desirable that they should be directly responsible 
to the principal of that school. Other (such) services are ren- 
dered by staff members who function at several schools and at 
more than one educational level. It seems desirable that these 
staff members be directly responsible to the superintendent or 
his assistant. 
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5. Our dirctor of —————— was not qualified by training or in- 
terest to direct the ——————— work and vice versa. 


6. It is the policy of our district that all personnel certificated or 
classified, working in each school are responsible directly to 
principals of their respective schools. Pupil accounting was 
transferred to the Business Office because of its importance as 
the principal source of income for the school district. 


C. Organized under three heads 


1. In our system the Department of Guidance and Counseling ; the 
Department of Pupil Welfare, Attendance and Accounting ; and 
the Department of Child Health and Development; Recreation 
and Sight, Hearing and Speech, are each under a separate super- 
visor. They are presently coordinated by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of Instructional and Educational Services. A 
less formal means of coordination is the guidance committee, ad- 
visory in function. This committee has pointed out that the pres- 
ent departmental organization of the pupil personnel services is 
outdated. This committee has recommended the coordination of 
the pupil personnel services in one department or bureau, under 
a single administrative head. At the first opportune moment, in 
terms of retirement or of turnover, the advice of the guidance 
committee will be implemented. 


We have experienced rapid growth in enrollment within the past 
three years, after a long period of very gradual growth. The 
recency and extreme nature of this growth (114 percent) has 
presented many problems, in terms of organization and person- 
nel. Pupil personnel services have, therefore, been divided 
among several persons as a collateral duty in conjunction with 
other areas of work . . . to handle work in service categories 
at the ground level. Later there will be a sharper definition of 
the work of these several positions. 


Conclusions and Implications 


1. The form of organization for the administration of pupil personnel 
services in a city school system has no dependent relationship on the size 
of the school system. 

2. Thirty-five of the city school systems (47.3 percent) have their pupil 
personnel services administered by one person ; twenty-nine (39.5 percent ) 
by two persons ; and ten (13.2 percent) by three persons. 


3. Notrend to alter the status quo was reported. However, school super- 
intendents incline to organize their pupil personnel services under one ad- 
ministrative head, but practical administrative problems prevent them from 
doing so. 
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4. There is considerable overlapping in the types of services rendered by 
the four major categories of pupil personnel workers. 

5. The unique functions of the attendance supervisors, the psychologists 
(including psychometrists) and the school social workers seem not to be 
encroached upon by the others to any great extent. The unique function of 
school counselors is performed by all of the other pupil personnel workers. 

6. Few school systems have employed social workers. 


The youth and his problems cannot be neatly “split up” like the unique 
functions of the various pupil personnel workers. If we are not to bring 
confusion to youth in helping him with his problems, we must operate as a 
team of pupil personnel workers. Administrative centralization might help 
to achieve this better, but does not seem to be just around the corner. Even 
if it were, co-operation is after all between people of good intent and not 
between agencies, or departments. The team approach need not wait, in- 
deed should not wait, on administrative reorganization. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION BY ENROLLMENTS’ 
74 City School Districts, or Districts with the status of a 
City School District* 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 14 Group 2 


73,733 83,833 452,552 8,587 4,018 
70,683 71,694 58,448 8,567 3,972 
31,832 29,517 17,233 6,651 3,743 
29,602 27,132 12,302 6,798 3,511 
27 652 24,491 10,055 6,527 3,375 
21,300 16,968 7,248 6,000 3,141 
21,024 16,961 6,686 4,100 3,060 
20,961 16,200 6,076 4,025 2,625 
20,069 14,220 4,052 3,200 2,494 
18,979 10,141 4,000 3,000 2,370 
15,051 9,709 2,840 3,535 
14,531 9,490 2,828 

13,131 7 366 2,696 

12,860 7,316 2,659 

10,164 6,726 1,610 

9,500 6,522 1,604 

9,278 5,820 1,400 

9,239 4,500 

1 October 1955 Enrollments. 
2 Based on returns from 74 districts out of 96 districts, California School Directory, 

California Association of Secondary School Administrators, 1955-56, pp. 39-155. 
8 Group 1 contains the total enrollment for those city school districts who have all of 


their pupil personnel services for the system under one administrative head ; Group 2 under 
two individuals ; and Group 3 under three individuals, 

















Social Sciences and Humanities in 
Junior College 


By LEO TREPP* 


It is the purpose of this paper to describe how Napa College has tried to 
cope with specific problems of the social science and the humanities curricu- 
lum in junior college. Certain principles which emerge from this discussion 
will be noted. 


Functions of the Junior College 


The junior college, as a link in the system of higher education, shares 
the basic functions of college and university. These were well expressed in 
a special report presented by the president of Harvard University. While he 
speaks of Harvard, the principles he enunciates apply to colleges in gen- 
eral. “A disinterested love of learning is here first implanted in its stu- 
dents, and it is here, that this love is most devotedly and consistently served. 
The college’s inescapable first concern is to stimulate that kind of intel- 
lectual and spiritual life which will enable a young man to find its way 
in the world and to grow in confidence from the exercise of its own power. 
It has only a restrained, secondary interest in the usefulness or application 
of knowledge. Both things, of course, are of great importance. There must 
also be in both a constant concern for increasing knowledge. But it is only 
as an individual learns first, in the college, to give himself to the spirit of 
learning, that graduate and professional training, indeed the whole activity 
of adult life, find proper definition and exercise. Indeed, . . . to me it 
seems not too much to say that the transforming and quickening task of the 
College is almost the sine qua non of civilization itself.’ 

To guide young people on their way in the world, that seems to be a 
function of the junior college, generally designated under the name of gen- 
eral education. It includes guidance toward logical thinking and reasoned 
judgment. It is intended to give knowledge which will undergird judgment, 
enlarge the cultural horizon, and afford an overview of the world. Thus ap- 
preciations are to be created, intellectual curiosity is to be stimulated, new 
interests developed. It is education in the full sense of the word, a “leading 
out” into the wide universe of civilization. 

It is indispensable both for the highly intellectual student who will be a 
leader, and for the average student who will be the citizen-leader in his en- 
vironment. The fact that the student material at junior colleges is not always 
of first-class calibre, intellectually speaking, makes this task so much more 


* Instructor in Social Science and Humanities, Napa College, Napa, California. 
1 Pusey, Nathan M.: “A Program for Harvard College—A Special Report from the 
President.” Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 
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important. We are called upon to build a more educated community, we are 
called upon to give breadth to education in our communities. The majority 
of our students are going to remain in their home towns and regions where 
they may stimulate cultural life and spiritual values. 

We are called upon not only to prepare transfer students for their con- 
tinued studies at state colleges and universities, but also to open the minds 
of those who may not be able to pursue an academic career. It may not be 
possible to serve these two groups in one set of courses. 

Approximately 20 percent of junior college students are preparing to 
become teachers.” Our function, then, is to give these future teachers a wide 
background of general knowledge, tools for clear judgment, and the en- 
thusiasm which will make them eager to transmit the love for culture to a 
future generation. We are the logical institution to implant “a disinterested 
love of learning” and “to stimulate that kind of intellectual and spiritual 
life which will enable young minds” not only “to find their own way in the 
world,” not only “to grow in confidence from the exercise of their own 
power,” but to transmit these values to another generation, and, in turn 
stimulate them. - 


Facing the Problems 


Napa College is trying to face these problems. Two subjects will serve 
as illustration: History of Western Civilization and Humanities. General 
education courses at Napa are not watered down to suit students of lesser 
intelligence. 

History of Western Civilization 

Of all problems encountered in this course, two stand out: 

a) this is a ‘new’ course. Students come in with little basic acquaint- 
ance, in the fundamentals of civilization, art, music, literature, sci- 
ence, or history; 

b) the term “history” is a deterrent. Students have had so much re- 


quired history, so much pure memory work, that they feel indis- 
posed to take another course called “history.” 


These are problems which are quite readily overcome. Students remain 
in the course, once they have tasted it, provided their intellectual equipment 
permits them to do so. 

The Napa district is so organized as to permit close cooperation between 
high school and college. 

Students in high school American history have been segregated by 
ability; the relationship between knowledge of our national past and the 
functions of the citizen is being emphasized in order to make students realize 


* The Role of the Junior College in California’s Teacher Education Program; paper 
prepared by a study group at the 1956 teacher education workshop of the California Council 
of Teacher Education, Santa Barbara, August 22-31; Henry T. Tyler, chairman (mineo- 
graphed edition). 
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the value of the course; it is hoped that the college preparatory courses will 
be thought-provoking rather than memory work. Furthermore, it is €x- 
pected that they will include more of cultural history rather than political 
history only. 

A conference of college and high school instructors has been called into 
being ; meetings are held as need arises ; the curricula are coordinated. 

One immediate practical result of this conference was the unanimous 
recommendation that all college preparatory students be required to take 
a course in Western Civilization in the tenth or eleventh grade, in order that 
the subject should not be “new” to them. 

The content of the course is so vast and basic acquaintance with it so 
significant, that this writer has made the following suggestions : 


a) extension of the course from two to four semesters, three hours 
weekly ; 

b) a simpler parallel course, highlighting some of the great achieve- 
ments of civilization throughout the ages. This course could be 
taken by those who have not had a course in Western Civilization 
in high school. 


As taught at present, culture has been emphasized. 

The basic philosophy of life, held by a people or during a given his- 
torical period, is the core. Its expressions are shown in the various fields of 
human achievement. Their relevance to our time is pointed out. 

Reading assignments are in the field of original literature and in prob- 
lems of civilization whose understanding requires reading of source ma- 
terial, or study of art, or listening to music. 

We have had dramatic readings of Greek plays. The department owns 
a collection of reproductions of paintings, which are on exhibit, and the de- 
partment has just acquired a collection of recordings, permitting us to dem- 
onstrate the development of music. We make use of film strips, slides and 
films, some of them provided by foreign consulates. 

3eyond that, we have carried out a two-semester project of weekly lunch 
hour concerts enabling the students to hear complete works which were ex- 
plained to them as we went along. We have taken interested students to the 
San Francisco Opera. We have brought authoritative foreign speakers to 
our campus. 

Our most ambitious, and highly successful project, was a European 
study tour, prepared and conducted by this writer. Civilization was ex- 
plained as we traveled. Special arrangements have been made with the Uni- 
versity of Mainz in Germany. There the students receive a 54-hour course 
in Western Civilization. It is prepared and directed by this writer and 
taught by English-speaking German professors. It deals with history, civ- 
jlization, and modern problems, the latter presented by representatives of 
various European countries. The European tour becomes an organic whole, 
keyed to the needs of junior college students, rather than being an accumu- 
lation of disconnected facts, or even a mere joy ride. 
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The course is also given at Napa by one instructor. Our biggest prob- 
lems are: 

a) insufficient teaching time (3 hours weekly, two semesters ) ; 

b) teacher load. 


Humanities - 


Another approach, and a highly successful one, was undertaken in a 
humanities course. 

This course, an intellectual history of the United States, is taught by 
four instructors, all of whom attend all class meetings. It deals with the 
problems of our evolving American civilization, the historical background 
of present-day America, and is designed to provide the student with an 
over-all picture of American culture, an understanding of how the present 
grew out of the past, and an intelligent approach to modern-day problems. 
The goal is twofold: to give the student knowledge, and to develop his 
powers of judgment. 

It is a general course in the sense that it serves as a preparation for pres- 
ent-day living, at the same time inviting the student “to give himself to the 
spirit of learning.” Whether a student intends to continue his studies upon 
graduation from junior college or not is immaterial. In either case, he will 
profit. If he leaves, the course will have given him orientation, if he con- 
tinues his studies, the course will serve as a foundation, since—in accordance 
with our principles—it does not make any concessions, maintaining the 
highest scholarship and college standards. It is an example of a general 
course at its best. 

One instructor is an historian who presents historical developments, 
another is a specialist in literature, in charge of the literary development, a 
third, the economist, traces economic trends, and the fourth—writer of this 
paper—deals with European backgrounds and problems in philosophy and 
religion. 

A cooperative enterprise of this kind calls for close coordination. A 
mimeographed syllabus contains dates and subjects of every lecture, re- 
quired source material to be read by students, and collateral readings from 
which they choose. Conferences of several hours duration have not been 
exceptional and regular weekly conferences are being held in constant re- 
evaluation of our work and of the syllabus. 

Thus, a balance of the four subjects is achieved, differences in opinion 
are worked out and sharpened, examinations are prepared collectively. The 
give and take of planning does not mean, however, a compromise in views. 
Where opinions and interpretations clash, these differences are being 
brought to the classroom as a valuable educational device. The students have 
been taught to expect their teachers to openly differ. They have been urged 
to express their differences with the opinions held by their instructors. They 
are also expected to be prepared to be challenged in their presentations. This 
approach calls for a basic agreement among the instructors regarding the 
operation of scholarly investigations. It is well understood by students and 
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teachers, that even the sharpest criticism, the most pointed question, are 
simply devices of scientific procedure and have absolutely no personal under- 
current. 

The presentation of the course is by means of lectures, frequently in- 
terrupted by questions from all sides. These may become dialogues or dis- 
cussions, depending on the subject matter and the preferences of the in- 
dividual instructor. There are round-table discussions in which only in- 
structors participate, round-table discussions of students, and combined 
ones. Thus far we have used the round-table method rather sparingly, partly 
because students are not well enough equipped to cut through to the essence 
of a writer’s opinion. 

The students are required to read extensively in source material listed 
in the syllabus. Reading tests are administered frequently. Students choose 
from a selection of collateral readings and present written reviews of the 
works read. The midterm examinations consist of essays which show how 
well the student has assimilated readings and lectures, and how well he is 
equipped to draw conclusions from the material. Thus, literary source ma- 
terial is covered from the earliest days to our time, and collateral readings 
round up the background. The lectures bind the material together. It is 
not possible for a student to complete the course without working in every 
part of it and without regular attendance at lectures. Pure memory work is 
insufficient. The course meets well the educational objectives of the junior 
college. It has attracted a large enrollment. A number of conclusions emerge 
from its success. 

1. Serious students are attracted by the difficult, truly college course. 
This is what they came to college for. A large enrollment in philosophy 
seems to bear this out. 

2. The choice of the title “humanities” was a wise one. The title “his- 
tory” might have deterred many. At the same time, the students arrive with 
a basic acquaintance with American history, a certain knowledge of funda- 
mentals may therefore be assumed. This permits selection of significant 
problems; the background can be considered as being known. The course 
need not deal with history as such. Thus it attains greater depth. 

3. The instructors deal only with those subjects in which they are fully 
expert, hence bring to their presentation a much greater competency. The 
presence of the other instructors is of immense value. The lecturer does not 
address himself merely to undergraduates, whose abilities may not neces- 
sarily be of first rank; he is challenged to lecture to a critical postgraduate 
audience of great ability. Thus, the course becomes more challenging to the 
instructor and to the student as well. Evaluation of tests, discussions, and 
the freedom of questioning provide safeguards against an instructor speak- 
ing over the students’ heads. 

4. There is time and opportunity for thorough preparation. Since each 
instructor conducts roughly only one-fourth of the lectures, he has con- 
siderably more time for preparation. The conferences of instructors are 

invaluable. They are in-service-training in the best sense of the word. Both 
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the material and the method of instruction, of presentation, discussion and 
tests get a constant re-evaluation. This cannot help but affect the general 
efficiency of the instructor in all of his courses. 

5. On the debit side, it should be pointed out that, in our case, insufficient 
time has been allotted to the arts in American life. But limitation for the 
sake of depth may be wise. It may also be pointed out that the relationship 
between teacher and student may not be as personal and direct as would be 
the case if one instructor taught the whole course. 


General Conclusions 

A few general conclusions emerge : 

1. The junior college must present college courses of uncompromising 
intellectual quality. This is true of general education courses as well as 
specialized ones. If the composition of the student body calls for simplified 
courses also, they should be given in parallel sections. 

2. Instructors must be experts and should be equipped to handle the 
equivalent and even more advanced courses in a four-year college. 

3. The question of whether junior college instructors and four-year 
college professors in undergraduate departments might not be exchanged, 
deserves study. Only thus will junior college instructors retain the sharp- 
ness of their academic approaches. Coordination between these two institu- 
tions would be strengthened, which is desirable, especially now, that the 
junior college seems to be on the way of being a teacher-training institution. 
The college professors, in turn, might gain new insights while dealing with 
the kind of student found in junior college. The students themselves would 
gain greatly. 

4. Teacher time for preparation, consultations with students, confer- 
ences, and research should be increased. To do his work well, the junior 
college teacher cannot handle more teaching than the college teacher in 
undergraduate departments of state colleges. 

5. Teacher conferences in the departments should be held more fre- 
quently and should be devoted to content. Experts on the faculty should 
deepen the knowledge of all by giving of their own knowledge. This need 
should also be taken into consideration in determining teacher load. 

6. The junior college curriculum and the high school curriculum should 
be coordinated. Too many subjects, at present, are totally “new” to students 
in junior college. This need not be the case. 

7. The basic functions of the college should remain paramount in our 
minds, thus preventing the junior college from being either a glorified high 
school, or a substitute college for inferior students, or simply a training 
school either for four-year college or vocation. The function seems to be, 
in the words of President Pusey, to stimulate intellectual and spiritual life 
in young minds, to enable them to find their way in the world, to grow in 
confidence from the exercise of their own power, to give themselves to the 
spirit of learning. 

Here, at Napa, we believe that we have made worthwhile progress in 
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our efforts to meet the objectives of the junior college in our social studies 
program. We hope to be on the way toward meeting the basic functions of 
a college as outlined in the report of the Harvard president, and toward 
fulfilling our obligations toward our students who wish to continue their 
education upon graduation from here. 





CALIFORNIA PTA SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1958-59 


True to their belief that a good educational program is of vital importance to our State, 
the California Congress of Parents and Teachers this year has allocated the largest amount 
in its history, $177,500, to assist young people with loans and scholarships. The following 
educational student aid is offered by the C.C.P.T.: 

Student Loan—For the current school year, $137,500 has been allocated to assist students 
with loans of $300 a year (payable $150 per semester). Loans may be used for any type of 
higher education, professional or vocational. No interest will be charged if repayment is 
made over a period equal in length to that for which the loan was granted. Any balance re- 
maining at the end of that period shall carry a 4 percent interest charge until the debt has 
been cleared. The C.C.P.T. Student Loan Committee meets bi-monthly throughout the year, 
beginning in July, and considers applications at each committee meeting. 

Scholarships and fellowships offered by the California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
for the 1958-59 school year are as follows : 


Program for 1958-59 

Secondary Teacher Education Scholarships—Twenty-eight awards of $400 each for 
fifth year students training to teach on a general secondary credential in the public secondary 
schools of California. Available at the nine State Colleges, Stanford University, University 
of California at Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Southern California and University 
of San Francisco. Grants carry a commitment to at least one year of teaching service in the 
public secondary schools of California. Application should be made to the scholarship com- 
mittee of the school of the student’s choice. 

International Relations Fellowships—One grant of $1,000 for a year’s graduate study in 
international relations in the United States. Grant carries a commitment to at least one year 
of public service. Candidates are nominated by the graduate awards committee of each col- 
lege and university in the State. Final date for names to be forwarded to the C.C.P.T. 
State Office—March 1, 1958. 

Counseling and Guidance Scholarships—Twenty-five summer scholarships of $150 each 
for advanced training for those already employed half-time or raore in school counseling and 
guidance. Work may be taken at accredited colleges and universities in the State offering 
such courses in the summer of 1958. Awards carry a commitment to one year’s counseling 
and guidance work in California public schools. Application forms available from C.C.P.T. 
State Office after December 15, 1957. Deadline for return—February 20, 1958. 

Nancy Pauline Turner Music Scholarship—Plan for 1958-59 will be the same as that 
followed in the past two years: One grant of $400 to be awarded to a woman student, in the 
junior, senior or graduate year, who is preparing for a general secondary credential, and a 
special secondary credential in vocal music. Application should be made to the Department 
of Music of one of the schools accredited to recommend for the special credential in vocal 
music. Recipients will be eligible to apply for a continuation of the scholarship, but not more 
than three (3) students will be financed in any one year. A commitment to one year of service 
in the secondary public schools of California for each year of award. 

. 7 * 

Unless otherwise indicated, please address requests for detailed information, and ap- 
plication forms to the State Office of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
Suite 300, 322 West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 








What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wat's HAPPENING IN JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOLS 


Something new and different. has been tried at Bancroft Junior High 
School, San Leandro, California, to commemorate Public Schools Week. 
Parents and faculty, alike, were tired of the more common patterns whereby 
parents follow their pupils’ schedule, or simply visit the classrooms at ran- 
dom. There was need for a new plan which would attract parents, tell them 
of the school’s program, permit a maximum of parent-teacher contact, and, 
finally, be reasonably easy to execute. 

As different ideas were explored, one plan seemed to offer exceptional 
opportunities, and was finally accepted by parents and faculty. It called for 
conversion of the gymnasium into a convention-like exhibit hall, with booths 
for the various departments of the school (e.g., mathematics, science, etc. ), 
the PTA, Dad’s Club, Student Government, Health Service, and so forth. 
Since the District’s tax rate-increase election was to follow within two or 
three weeks, an Election Information booth was also to be included. The 
opportunity to demonstrate certain curricular features such as remedial 
reading was seized upon, and special areas were developed for them. 

Portable cellotex dividers were used to form the booths, each unit being 
4’ x 8’, held upright by simple wooden legs. This provided pin-up space for 
displaying students’ work and instructional materials. Tables for display 
of equipment and books were used to form the front of booths. Chairs were 
provided so teachers and parents could chat at ease. 

The gym building also houses the music and drama facilities. Perform- 
ing groups presented short programs in each of these areas on a scheduled 
basis. The cafeteria was open during the entire evening, and the PTA pro- 
vided light refreshments without charge. Thus there were three major areas 
to attract the visitor: gym, cafeteria, and music-drama. The problem of 
congestion was solved, even though an estimated 2,000 persons attended! 

Oakland's McChesney Junior High School is finishing its second year 
under a new form of block program initiated by its principal, Dr. Robert G. 
Adams. Although some other Oakland junior high schools have block pro- 
grams in the seventh and eighth grades, in McChesney’s plan, seventh 
graders have the same teacher for three instructional periods, or half the 
total school day of six periods. During these periods the block teacher pro- 
vides instruction in [:nglish, arithmetic, social studies and science. 

As part of McChesney’s plan, whenever scheduling problems permit, 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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the block teachers keep the same pupils in the eighth-grade block who were 
in their seventh-grade block. The eighth-grade block consists of two in- 
structional periods—English and social studies (American history). A 
block teacher normally will teach a seventh-grade group for three periods a 
day and an eighth-grade group for two periods, with one period for con- 
ference. Thus a group will have the same teacher for two years in a por- 
tion of its program. The subject matter is organized for the most part, in 
more or less conventional units. However, block teachers are encouraged, 
wherever desirable and educationally sound, to correjate subject matter be- 
tween the various fields. 

The triple block is intended to provide a more child-centered, secure, and 
guidance-directed instruction than would be possible were students placed 
in separate groups with separate teachers every hour. The plan is intended 
to provide continuity from the sixth grade to the ninth and to prepare stu- 
dents gradually rather than abruptly to assume the responsibilities of ado- 
lescence under the direction of many adults. Students have fewer teacher 
contacts in the transitional period, and teachers know students better and 
enrich their instruction with deeper sympathy and understanding. Students 
are required to adjust to fewer authority figures during the early part of the 
junior high school period. 

McChesney’s block teachers quickly recognize the advantages of be- 
coming acquainted with only one new group of youngsters a year and the 
pleasure of working with students long enough so that deep understanding, 
friendship, and loyalties could develop. The human relationships which re- 
sult, both pupil-pupil and pupil-teacher, are a healthy support through early 
adolescence. 

McChesney’s block teachers are still challenged by the need to provide 
dynamic and meaningful instruction in many different subject fields. 

3ut the atmosphere of the classes reflects joy in learning, respect for the 
teacher, and warm, friendly human relations. It’s too early to make any 
final evaluation of the plan, but McChesney Junior High School, which has 
never had serious discipline problems, is enjoying perhaps its happiest year, 
with few instances of aggressive behavior or anxiety-racked youngsters. 


Starting in what had recently been the teachers’ lounge, a program for 
the integration of the deaf and hard of hearing child in the public secondary 
schools was begun two years ago at Roosevelt Junior High School in Comp- 
ton as a district service to these handicapped students. 

The program was a felt need as an outgrowth of the outstanding work 
done in this field by the elementary school system of Compton, which pio- 
neered several new concepts in the education of the aurally handicapped. 

Mrs. Carleda Moore, a remarkably well qualified teacher of the deaf, 
was contracted as the coordinator of the Aural Education program and 
since the inception of this program she has guided thinking in providing an 
educational climate within the school designed to meet the goal of integra- 
tion. 
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At present, the school has two teachers and fifteen students in the pro- 
gram. Every student has been integrated into the regular program for his 
grade level during several periods of the day. The average deaf and hard 
of hearing child takes mathematics, social studies, English, and physical 
education in addition to special speech work in class with his aural educa- 
tion teacher. 

It is extremely interesting to observe the degree of acceptance of these 
handicapped children by students and teachers. Rapport is carfully de- 
veloped through teacher-coordinator teamwork and results in social aware- 
ness and scholastic progress for the deaf and hard of hearing child. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN SENIOR AND Four-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Fern Tripp, teacher of the mentally retarded at Dinuba Joint 
Union High School, has partially solved the problem of obtaining good ma- 
terials of instruction for use with slow learners by preparing some of her 
own materials. One book used in her program at Dinuba is titled, “I Want 
a Driver's License.” The paper-bound, 28-page book, has been adopted 
from the California Motor Vehicle Code, and its preface tells its story. 
“This book aims to help the non-academic student prepare for the Driver’s 
License test. It contains 37 authentic road signs in true color and shape, 
identification of which is required for passing the test for a Driver's License. 
The information has been written in easy-to-read form with practice and 
word study exercises. The content of this book is selected from material 
used in the classroom and gathered over a three-year period.” 

The book may be obtained by sending $1.00 to Mrs. Fern Tripp, c/o 
Dinuba Joint Union High School, Box 125, Dinuba, California. 


Chaffey High School in Ontario, California, makes use of a District 
news letter which is issued regularly to parents of students attending Chaffey 
High School. The news letter is a four-page spread utilizing pictures and 
done via photo-offset process. Principal Ernest A. Payne reports high in- 
terest in the news letter by both parents and students. In one issue, such 
items as the following were reported : 

“Chaffey High Receives Plaque Showing Five-Year Accreditation by 

State Examining Committee.” 

“Chaffey High Faces Problem of 500 Additional Students Next Term 

on Chaffey Campus.” 

“Large Departments in Basic Subjects Show High School’s High Aca- 

demic Standards.” 

“District High School Growth Shows Continuing Expansion in Build- 

ing Programs.” 


It is obvious that such communication should improve school-community 
relations and provide an effective medium for letting the patrons of the 
school have the latest and best of all significant newsworthy items pertain- 
ing to the life of the school. 











SYMPOSIUM 


Secondary Education for Vocational 
Competence in a Changing 
Occupational World 


By WESLEY P. SMITH* 


INTRODUCTION 


Vocational education, in one form or another, is involved in the high 
school curriculum as never before. The current bulge of emphasis is upon 
the preparation of scientists and mathematicians. The dearth of competent 
young people to man the work stations in the economy continues to be a 
problem. The orderly deployment and efficient usage of manpower are of 
vital consequence to the nation. 

The high school continues to function as the formal steppingstone into 
the occupational world. For the major proportion of students, it is the final 
avenue to employment. For another substantial number, it serves as a 
vestibule to jobs which require more extended schooling. In a critical sense, 
the high school holds the key to the unbroken strength of the Nation in the 
form of assigned and accepted responsibility for occupational preparation. 

Preparation for occupations is much more than the imparting of spe- 
cific job skills to students. It includes learning about work, job require- 
ments, and the potential needs of the industry or business in which employ- 
ment may be obtained. It involves self-appraisal, counseling, and com- 
parative evaluation. It includes exploration and tentative choices, in which 
parents are involved. It requires educational and vocational planning. And, 
for many, it also involves the acquisition of specific job competencies. 

Encompassed within this symposium are both broad philosophic specu- 
lation and attention to specific detail. It begins with a plea for increased 
attention to the responsibility of the high schools for occupational prepara- 
tion. It ends with reviews of the status of specific job preparation in three 
fields: agricultural education, business education, and industrial education. 

The statements in the symposium will not erase the conspicuous diffi- 
culties involved as the high schools face their responsibility for vocational 
education. Solutions to problems will require constant focus of tolerant and 
enlightened professional judgment. 


* State Director of Vocational Education, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Coordinator of the Symposium. 
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Responsibility of the High School 


for Occupational Preparation 
By WESLEY P. SMITH* 


“Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it, What makest thou?” 
(Isaiah 45 :9) 


The purposes, the aims, and the goals of the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia have long been established and accepted. However, the transfer of 
these purposes into meaningful, measurable, and realistic programs for high 
school boys and girls cannot yet be said to be universal. Although substan- 
tial progress has been made in accomplishing some of the purposes of 
secondary education, rational appraisal discloses evident deficiency in at 
least one of these purposes; namely that of economic efficiency ; and espe- 
cially herein has occupational preparation been accorded only minimum 
attention by educational leaders. 

This inadequacy is attested to by the incessant question of students 
voiced not in words alone, but in actions. It manifests itself in the thou- 
sands upon thousands of high school girls and boys who leave school before 
graduation. It may be seen in the minds of the even more thousands of 
young people who do not identify any semblance of an occupational goal 
during their high school years. It must also be apparent in the minds of the 
thousands who abnormally deviate from accepted attitudes of behavior. 

The manifestations of doubt, of insecurity, and of resentment in stu- 
dents cannot be overlooked. Somewhere, somehow, the beautifully worded 
philosophical purposes of secondary education have been parlayed into a 
barren synthesis by far too many students and their parents. A philosophy 
of secondary education, which admits occupational preparation as one goal, 
too seldom implements it. Other needs receive first attention with the result 
that time runs out and our mission remains unaccomplished. 

Occupational preparation is much more than obtaining proficiency in a 
job. It includes acquisition of knowledge of the world of work, the assess- 
ment of self abilities, the discovery of personal preferences, and the attain- 
ment of the beginning skills necessary for actual entry into a job. 

These are not tasks for vocational educators alone. Neither are they 
the sole responsibility of the counselor. Too long has this goal been con- 
sidered as the exclusive responsibility of vocational educators and counse- 
lors. Students will continue to be denied realistic life purposes so long as 
this narrow allocation persists. 

The full attainment of this significant purpose of secondary schools will 
not be accomplished by any easy panacea. It will require a surge of local, 


* State Director of Vocational Education, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 
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purposeful, educational planning. Systematic attention by all school staff 
personnel is required. Career choice and preparation have never before held 
such grave importance, nor such intricate complexity. The strength and 
future of the Nation depend upon how wisely choices are made and how 
adequately the preparation is accomplished. 

The decisive and strategic importance of the high school is universally 
recognized. For 60 to 70 percent of all young people, it becomes the final 
phase of their formal instruction. For the remainder, it is the springboard 
into other and quite different phases of advanced learning. This link in the 
educational chain that leads to full-time employment for a large majority of 
its products and to higher education for another substantial number be- 
comes increasingly critical. 

In this generation, a pernicious tendency has developed for young people 
to delay occupational choices. The reasons are understandable, but they are 
often neither valid nor convincing. The high value American society places 
upon economic participation is increasing rather than lessening. For every 
young person, the finding of a life work in which he is happy and effective 
is even more important today and tomorrow than it has been in the past. 

Purposeful educational planning is possible only when a student has a 
goal—not the hollow goal of mere graduation from high school, or of be- 
coming sixteen years of age—but the stimulating goal of preparation for 
a productive occupation. Even though the decision be tentative, every stu- 
dent in the first year of high school ought to identify and to express a judg- 
ment on an occupational choice. The attainment of the objective may be far 
or near. The occupational goal may be distinctly in focus or only vaguely 
outlined. Its existence, in one form or another, is essential. 

The effectiveness of a pupil’s learning rests heavily upon the degree to 
which he has an occupational goal. Education takes on new meaning and 
significance when a student has accepted an occupational goal, even if only 
tentatively. Attachment to such a goal provides that essential of all learn- 
ing, the desire to learn. It provides a basis for exercising judgment in se- 
lecting what to learn. It establishes a climate where morale, hope, and am- 
bition may abound. The existence of an occupational goal constructively 
affects behavioral patterns, value judgments, character development, at- 
titude levels, and mental processes. The degree of attainment of all the 
purposes of high school education hinges, in a large measure, upon the 
degree to which each and every student is able to identify an occupational 
choice. 

Acceptance of this point of view may not be easy. In a sense, it be- 
comes too fundamental—too practical. To a degree it is in violation of 
recognized philosophical approaches to education. It upsets the supposedly 
orderly avenue to the accomplishment of the purposes of education. It sug- 
gests a new base upon which to develop educational attainments. 

We have been wont to look at the high school freshman and say: ‘There 
is a future citizen. We must help him understand and appreciate the posi- 
tive values of American institutions. We will assist him to achieve skill in 
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group action. We will help him learn to be loyal to our democratic ideals. 
We want him to desire to learn and to grow, to speak English clearly, to 
use the skills of counting and calculation, to listen and to observe accurately, 
to seek and enjoy beauty, and to develop sound moral and spiritual values. 
And we will help him understand the requirements for various occupations.” 

This reflective thinking, or at least its order and its evasiveness, needs 
to be adjusted to a point of view which says: “There goes a young person 
who will spend the next forty years or more of his life as a member of the 
labor force. We must make every effort to help him understand himself so 
he will be able to choose a vocation which will provide him with rich, satis- 
fying, personal rewards, and keep him and his family free from want. 
Most of his life will be directed by his job, and the kind of a citizen he be- 
comes will depend in a large measure upon his job satisfaction. His per- 
sonal and social behavior will depend upon his job. His critical and con- 
structive thinking will be influenced by his job, and will be transferred to 
his life outside his job. His relation to his job and his understanding of his 
contribution to human welfare will influence his participation in his social, 
civic, economic, and political environment.” 

The acceptance of the emphasis of this latter point of view does not re- 
quire a reshuffling of programs. It does not necessitate upheavals in courses. 
It does not destroy balance of educational goals. It merely places first things 
first in recognition of social and economic patterns as they exist today. 

The acceptance of this point of view would, however, influence har- 
monious adjustments of emphasis within the curriculum. Possibly the most 
effective way of facilitating purposeful education would be to devote syste- 
matic attention to the occupational relationships of all the subjects of the 
curriculum. 

Anticipated explosive developments in the somber future will make the 
implementation of this suggested approach to high school education dis- 
turbingly complex. Occupational choices will become formidably more diffi- 
cult, as will specific preparation for presently unrealized tasks. Dealing with 
unknowns is always a puzzle. But recognition of the problem is essential, 
for then solutions become possible. Guidelines such as the following can 
be projected for the discovery of solutions. These guidelines are based, 
however, upon the premise that occupational preparation is accepted as a 
realistic, essential, and legitimate function of the California high school. 


1. A staff-wide recognition and acceptance of the vital importance of 
occupational preparation for every high school student. 


~ 


2. Occupational preparation is more than mere acquisition of job skills. 
It includes a wide, factual acquaintance with the vast array of job 
opportunities and their requisites. It encompasses tentative or final 
career choices. And it includes specific acquisition of skills and 
knowledges necessary for immediate or postponed employment. 


3. Occupational preparation is a staff-wide responsibility. It should 
not be allocated to a segment of the teaching or administrative staff. 
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Guidance services must be regrouped and remain close to the bench 
mark of vocational counseling. 


Specialized training applicable to a specific job should be given in 
close proximity to initial job entry. 

General and vocational education have no distinct boundary line 
separating them. 


General and liberal education must focus attention more clearly on 
the careers of students. 


Specific vocational education must concern itself increasingly with 
the cultivation of humane personal qualities in individuals. 


Entrance into the labor market without experience or training is 
wasteful, and in many cases, a frustrating experience. 


Specialization is essential in modern society, but too narrow speciali- 
zation at the beginning of a career is likely to inhibit rather than to 
help an individual. Initial specialization, where appropriate, is a 
function of the school last attended. Increasing specialization is a 
function of experience and training on the job. 


Preservice training for any career is only the beginning. 
Factors in the manpower needs of the future enhance the importance 


of self-knowledge and self-appraisal on the part of every high school 
student. 


General education should have the advantages which accrue from 
increased concern with careers, and specific education should benefit 
from greater concern with personal values and qualities. 


Increasing use must be made of the facilities and personnel of the 
community. 


False prejudices concerning relative value of subject matter must 
be eliminated. 


Opportunity should exist for adjustments in occupational choices, 
and neither tentative nor final career selection should revoke the 
student’s right to extended educational opportunity. 

Timing of specific occupational choice rightly varies among indi- 
viduals. Tentative selection of broad fields of work or constellations 
of occupations becomes appropriate in the first year of high school. 


These guidelines do not attempt to identify specific courses or to sug- 
gest ideal curriculum patterns. The urgencies of the future preclude patch- 
work additions to the already complex high school program. The guide- 
lines are intended, however, to establish a solid base of philosophy and pur- 
pose upon which can be developed a properly balanced curricular scheme. 

The increasing complexity of the world of work adds to the frightful 
dilemma of occupational preparation but does not detract from its essential 
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character. No question but that it has been neglected as a major goal in 
California high schools. The problem will be further aggravated unless 
bold unhesitating steps are taken to focus attention upon its solution. All 
may not agree with the proposal contained in this statement. Progress in 
education, however, is never impeded by constructive and lively controversy. 
“The stone which the builders refused is become the head stone of the 
corner.” (Psalms 118:22) 





SCHOLARSHIP GUIDE REVISED AND DISTRIBUTED 


A fifty-page scholarship guide for the use of counselors, parents, students, and teachers, 
first prepared in 1956 by the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, has been 
revised and distributed to all junior high schools, high schools, junior colleges, county super- 
intendents of schools, and teacher education institutions in California. The Guide, entitled 
“Scholarships—A Guide for Counselors, Parents, Students, Teachers,” encourages qualified 
students to obtain a college education and suggests procedures for reaching career decisions 
and for assuring eligibility for scholarships. It is not complete nor intended to be. All 
scholarships are general enough to be used by students desiring to become teachers. 

In addition to information about the State Scholarship Program, the Guide describes 
more than 7,000 financial awards, ranging from $50 to complete costs, available to high school 
students. Information is provided, also, on the estimated cost of attendance and financial 
aids available at forty-four California colleges and universities, including state colleges. 

The Guidé is designed to supply basic information for scholarship counseling to which 
directors of local counseling programs can add similar iniormation about local scholarships 
and other awards. It is three-hole punched to facilitate use and to encourage the addition of 
amendments and other information 

Although the revised copy bears a 1957 date, the information it contains will be useful 
for several years, at least. A limited number of copies was prepared with the hope that larger 
school districts would reproduce all or parts of the Guide, as they see fit, for their own use, 
thus allowing smaller school districts, less able to reproduce the Guide, to take advantage of 
the remaining copies. These additional copies may be obtained in limited quantity, from the 
Coordinator of Teacher Recruitment, State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento. 

Procedures for utilizing the Guide can best be formulated locally. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that students and parents be given easy access to it. One school, for example, plans to 
use the Guide as the basis for a unit of study by students. Other schools have indicated it 
will be reproduced and made available to parents of high school students on a loan basis. 








Asleep in the Deep 


By MELVIN L. BARLOW* 


“But it isn’t logical,” I protested. 
“Since when has that made any difference,’ my friend replied. 

Cramming knowledge of the good into the minds of students creates 
many unique problems. What knowledge, how much of it, and how to get 
students to like it, are major concerns. Almost every subject matter spe- 
cialist knows what should be taught, but he can’t get the other specialists 
to agree. The ensuing warfare—on a highly intellectual plane, of course— 
never produces a winner, but thousands of innocent bystanders are losers. 

Hysteria of the moment, direction of the prevailing educational wind, 
or a new wave of enthusiasm for one of the subject matter areas, cause 
many educators to rise up en masse and rush toward the center of attraction. 
The emphasis upon science we are about to enter upon is illustrative of one 
of our “moments” in education. The greatest danger is that everyone will 
run to one side of the boat at once and cause it to upset. 

It would indeed be difficult to deny the need for more and better scientific 
personnel. It would be equally difficult to deny the need for more and better 
poets, auto mechanics, librarians, custodians, philosophers, or dressmakers. 
At least one of the implications of the technological age is for a general 
upgrading of all persons in relation to their vocation and in relation to 
each other. How to accomplish improvements for all instead of for a small 
group is the major problem confronting education. 

Some writers draw a sharp distinction between the development of 
human potentialities and the utilization of human resources as a major goal 
of education. The further assertion is made that, “Since we are seeking 
development of individuals, not only as workers but also as citizens, as 
parents, as family members, as contributors to a culture—above all, as 
persons—we cannot concern ourselves exclusively with selection and utiliza- 
tion of human resources for economic ends.”* It does not follow, how- 
ever, that we cannot give considerable attention to the vocational needs of 
individuals. 

Putting theory into practice in the little red schoolhouse invariably in- 
troduces unfortunate value judgments of subject matter. Subjects are dis- 
tributed by name in a hierarchy of value in which some subjects have pref- 
erence, count more credit than others, and are thought by some to have more 
educational value. “What is obviously needed,” says Professor Greene, 
“is a truly liberal academic community in which the study of art and type- 
writing, of philosophy and accounting, of theology and medicine, of pure 


* Director of the Division of Vocational Education, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

1 Robert Hendry Mathewson, A Strategy for American Education, (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1957), p. 11. 
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and applied science are, though admittedly very different, judged to be 
equally honorable and valuable in their several ways.”* Achieving any of 
the goals of education is probably not so much a function of the subject 
matter as it is of the creative imagination of the teacher. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that there is a lot to learn. While 
the necessity for more and more information has grown, little progress has 
been made in lengthening the school day, the school year, or the number of 
years of schooling required. Furthrmore, the packaging of school content 
has been altogether too uniform, with the school semester or school year 
dominating the scene. Instead of tampering with the time aspects of the 
school program, the practice has been, in effect, to engage in subject matter 
competition as a means of capturing student interest. Subject matter pres- 
tige limits educational opportunity for most students. With the spotlight 
focused on science, the limitations may become even greater. 

Vocation—what a person does to earn a living—is unquestionably a 
major determinant of what we have been, are now, or will be in the future. 
School time and attention to vocation is limited, and in some cases non- 
existent, for the majority of students. Students who lack the desire, in- 
clination, or capacity for the newsy, preferred vocations are somehow con- 
sidered to be “below the salt” and are permitted to escape from the com- 
pulsory school environment unprepared to offer salable skills to employers. 
They shift for themselves and manage to exist without the help they should 
have had, and were entitled to, in their adolescent years. 


When high school students are asked what kind of work they want to 
go into, a large proportion of them list professional occupations. This 
is partly because the professions have prestige and partly because many 
young people do not know enough about the opportunities for interest- 
ing jobs as technicians or craftsmen or in other nonprofessional oc- 
cupations.® 


Not quite 6,000,000 persons were employed in July 1956, in professional 
and semiprofessional occupations. Nine million were employed in clerical 
occupations. Another 9,000,000 were craftsmen and foremen, while 12,- 
000,000 earned a living as semiskilled operatives. For which group did the 
school devote a major portion of time? Are people employed in one oc- 
cupation who could have made a more effective contribution in another ? 


In this country freedom of opportunity is an article of national faith. 
The vast majority of Americans believe that every American youngster 
should be free to enter any occupation for which he can qualify. When 
discriminatory practices restrict freedom of opportunity, they arouse 
nation-wide controversy. 

Yet freedom of opportunity is restricted by a condition far more wide- 


2 Theodore M. Greene, “A Liberal Christian Idealist Philosophy of Education,” National 
Society for the Study of Education, 54th Yearbook, 1955, p. 119. 

3 United States Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 
1215 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 49. 
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spread and far less obvious than discrimination—the general ignorance 
among youngsters, and almost equally among their elders, of the myriad 
types of trained personnel required by our complex society. Ignorance 
of available vocational opportunities can as effectively prevent access 
to them as restrictions rooted in racial, ethnic, or religious discrimina- 
tion.* 


The responsibility of the school for the vocational preparation and vo- 
cational interests of its students begins when the student’s first interest in 
vocation develops, and continues at least until the student can enter upon an 
occupation of his choice—a choice which both the student and the school 
must be sure is appropriate. 

For many students, the actual skills needed to go to work must be 
acquired in high school for the simple reason that many students do not 
continue their education beyond high school. For some students, the actual 
skills needed to go to work are to be obtained in the junior college. A sig- 
nificant percentage of the technicians needed—from five to seven for each 
of the scientists and engineers for whom generous scholarships are now 
contemplated—must receive their occupational training in the junior col- 
lege. For a few students the vocational skills needed to enter the labor force 
will be obtained in the baccalaureate program of the college or university, 
or in the post-baccalaureate program of the professional school. 

Any reasonably logical program for work, regardless of the kind of 
work or the schvol which provides the training, must survive the effects of 
subject matter prestige and prejudice and must capitalize upon the obvious 
necessity for the broadest possible educational background. 


We have talked too often as though education did proceed in a vacuum 
and that the general or liberal education of a future citizen could be 
considered apart from his future role in society as an adult. Now I do 
not believe you can divorce a consideration of a general or liberal edu- 
cation from the eventual occupational status of the boy or girl in ques- 
tion . . . I do not believe that we can succeed in approaching our goal 
of a nation with a maximum of social fluidity unless we do face in a 
realistic fashion the problem of connecting the general education of a 
boy or girl with occupational or professional training.° 


A lot has been said about the undesirability of a forced vocational 
choice at too early an age when fantasy and likes and dislikes dominate 
vocational ambitions of youth. Studies do show, however, that a majority 
of students can think seriously about their vocations by the time they reach 
senior high school. With a little extra help, students who are undecided may 
also make realistic choices. 


4 National Manpower Council, A Policy for Skilled Manpower (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954), p. 266. 

5 James B. Conant, “Selection and Guidance in the Secondary School—A Symposium,” 
Harvard Educational Review, XVIII (Spring, 1948), p. 63. 
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Vocational choices of all students must be considered important and 
must receive top priority by teachers and counselors. One of the few things 
we can be somewhat certain about is the fact that Junior must go to work, 
but we have largely treated this “sure thing” as if it didn’t exist at all. Oc- 
cupational prestige factors creep into the picture, motivated by practically 
everyone concerned with Junior’s future, including Junior himself. Thus 
an entirely false impression of occupational employment is created. Dis- 
tribution of the work of the labor force is such that in any group of ten 
students, one might enter some profession, one might find employment in 
some phase of agriculture, four will probably enter some phase of general 
business employment, and four will find employment in the trades and in- 
dustries. In practice, one of two things usually happens: either we treat 
the problem as if all ten students would enter the professions, or, recogniz- 
ing that only one will enter the professions, we do little more for the other 
nine than secure the name of theif vocational choice on the dotted line. 

It is imperative that increased effort be given to assisting students with 
vocational choices, beginning reasonably early in their school careers with 
the full realization that occupational interests will change from fantasy to 
realism. The ninth graders in school today will spend more than forty 
years in the labor force or will be dependent upon someone who is a mem- 
ber of the labor force. They need the assistance that the schools can give 
to assure that their vocational choice will be one that will make them happy 
and productive workers. 

















Where Next in Agricultural Education?” 
By ORVILLE E. THOMPSON; 


Since 1951, the farm population of the United States has decreased 4.7 
million. During 1957, nearly one person in every eleven left the farm. The 
abnormal decline of the past year was due, in part, to retirement of older 
people who became eligible for Social Security benefits. Between 1950 and 
1954, the number of farm owners in California decreased from 100,800 to 
88,800, and the number of farms declined from about 137,000 to 123,000, 
or more than 10 percent. The increased productivity of the farm can be 
seen when it is realized that the work of one farmer now supports twenty- 
one other persons, as compared with 8.3 in 1920. 

These figures are impressive and startling, and have raised questions in 
the minds of educators and the public as to whether or not there will con- 
tinue to be employment opportunities for young men and women in farm- 
ing and other agricultural pursuits. It follows, then, that there must also 
be concern about the real needs for agricultural education in the high school, 
the junior college, and the four-year college. Leaders in the field of agri- 
cultural education have realized the increasing importance of this problem 
for a number of years. A study of agricultural education in the secondary 
schools of California has, therefore, been made in an effort to obtain in- 
formation that could serve as a basis for determining necessary revisions of 
existing programs. 

In brief, the study of agricultural education centered on five areas identi- 
fied as those most important in planning future programs: 

Need for people trained in agriculture 

General agriculture in the secondary school 

Instruction in agriculture in junior colleges 

Need of training for jobs in agricultural business concerns 

Need for more agricultural education for young and adult farmers 


wb ON 


The findings of this study are the basis for this report. 
The Need for People Trained in Agriculture 


The prediction of many individuals that there will be a decline in op- 
portunities for those who study agriculture was not confirmed by this study. 
Quite the opposite situation was found to be true. A survey of the high 


* This article presents a summary of a report of the research study of agricultural edu- 
cation in the secondary schools that was carried on during the school year 1956-57 as part 
of a broader study of certain aspects of the entire vocational education program in the public 
schools of California. Primary responsibility for the detailed planning and work of the study 
was assigned to Orville E. Thompson, Department of Education, University of California, 
Davis, who wrote this article. A complete report of the research study of agricultural edu- 
cation is being published by the California State Department of Education and will be dis- 
tributed in the near future. 

+ Assistant Professor of Education, University of California, Davis. 
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schools, junior colleges, and four-year colleges in California showed that 
approximately 17,000 students were enrolled in agricultural courses in the 
school year 1956-57. Of these, nearly 3,500 graduated in 1957, but many 
did not enter the labor force. About 20 percent of the 2,450 high school 
graduates intended to continue their education in college; nearly as many 
were to enter the armed forces. About one-third of the junior college agri- 
cultural graduates intended to transfer to four-year colleges; a small per- 
centage of junior college and four-year agricultural college graduates were 
to enter the armed services. The nearest estimates available indicate that 
less than 2,500 graduates with agricultural training are available for em- 
ployment. 

In an effort to compare these figures on trained agricultural workers 
available for agricultural employment with the anticipated needs of agri- 
culture, an estimate was made of the number of trained employees needed 
annually in farming. A calculation was made as to the replacement needs 
that can normally be expected as a result of losses through death or retire- 
ment. It was found that 41,636 of today’s farm operators will have passed 
their sixty-fifth birthday by 1965; and, during this ten-year span, another 
10,413 farm operators will have died—adding up to a replacement need of 
52,409 farmers, or approximately 5,000 each year. An additional 2,000 will 
be needed annually to replace full-time farm workers other than operators, 
making a total annual farmer replacement need of over 7,000. 

If it is assumed that persons entering farming today need training in 
agriculture beyond that ordinarily obtainable through farm experience 
alone, it becomes quite obvious that the present agricultural education pro- 
grams are falling far short of providing the number of trained workers 
needed. If all of the 2,500 graduates available for placement this past year 
entered farming, they would replace only about one-half of the operators— 
or one-third of the entire group, farm operators plus full-time employees— 
expected to leave farming. However, experience shows that possibly not 
more than 1,000 of the 1957 graduates with agricultural training entered 
farming. 

In reviewing this disturbing situation, the 8,000 agricultural graduates 
needed by agricultural business concerns should also be mentioned. As tech- 
nological advances are made in all fields of agriculture, this need is expected 
to increase. 

From these facts, it can be seen that there is today a greater need for 
persons trained in agriculture than there has been at any time in history. 
The future and opportunities for these persons is almost unlimited. 


General Agriculture in the Secondary School 


Classes in general agriculture differ from vocational classes, both in 
intent and in operation. Vocational agricultural courses train for farming. 
General agricultural courses vary in content and objective, but are usually 
designed to teach the importance of agriculture in our society. General 
agriculture is an elective, usually conducted on a single-period basis, with 
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some form of laboratory work accompanying classroom instruction. In 
some schools, the program may complement the vocational programs; in 
others it may be the only instruction in agriculture. The program of gen- 
eral agricultural education in California high schools does not qualify for 
reimbursement from State and federal vocational education funds. 

Although statistics on student enrollments in general agriculture are 
not available, it is believed that there has been a substantial increase in the 
past decade. Figures compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Education 
show that nearly 9,000 students received instruction in general agriculture 
in the 1955-56 school year. In the twenty-five sample schools studied, 
enrollments had increased from 2,199 in 1954-55 to 2,738 in 1956-57— 
an increase of almost 25 percent in three years. 

Course content in general agriculture varies widely according to the 
geographic area in which the school is located. Only eighteen of the fifty- 
eight courses given in the twenty-five-school sample included all phases 
of agriculture. Nine courses were primarily animal science, while the 
remainder were in eleven other specific agricultural subjects. Although 
certain salable skills are taught, they are not developed to the degree of 
proficiency expected from a vocational program. Major emphasis is devoted 
to what may be considered general education, and is concerned with ac- 
quiring an understanding of such things as how plants and animals grow 
and reproduce, how agricultural products are produced and marketed, and 
the relationship of the agricultural industry to the total economy of this 
State and Nation. 

At present, little uniformity is found in the various programs as to 
function and content. A need for standardization is apparent in course 
titles and in subject matter content in order to provide a more worthwhile 
educational program for the student and assistance to those teaching, super- 
vising, and administering the programs. Local adaptations would, of 
course, be made as necessary. As the program now operates, it is impos- 
sible to determine accurately from a student’s transcript what subject matter 
he has had in courses labeled “general agriculture.” 


Instruction in Agriculture in Junior Colleges 


Agricultural instruction in California junior colleges has developed 
parallel to the program of vocational agriculture in the high school. Pro- 
grams in both the high school and junior college have as their primary ob- 
jective training for farming in the geographic area served by the school. 
Some junior college agriculture curriculums emphasize “transfer” courses, 
that is, those that will be accepted for credit in four-year colleges. Others 
specialize in programs designed to complete the student’s formal education 
in agriculture. Programs in most junior colleges are organized so that 
students can make either a free selection of courses or can enroll in a cur- 
riculum leading toward a specialization in one field of agriculture. Many 
qualify for an Associate in Arts degree with a major in agriculture. . 

Study of seventeen of the larger junior college agricultural departments 
revealed that the following areas should be given immediate attention if the 
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programs are to continue to grow both in enrollment and in quality of in- 
struction. Each problem is not, of course, equally pertinent in every in- 
stitution. 


1. The most prominent, general, and pressing problem is to secure en- 
rollment that is sufficiently large to justify the existing program 
and to make it possible to expand the staff and course offerings to 
the point that is necessary to provide the breadth of instruction 
needed in the community. 


2. Curricular offerings vary among institutions. Each institution has 
certain fields on which it places particular emphasis. Unfortunately, 
in some instances, specializations follow the primary interests of 
the teaching staff rather than the agricultural needs of the com- 
munity. 


3. Certain institutions receiving State and federal vocational funds 
may find it desirable to discontinue meeting standards for reimburse- 
ment. In certain instances, meeting these standards restricts course 
offerings and enrollment, and has adverse effects on the program. 
Progress in agricultural education, such as the development of a 
curriculum for agricultural business, may be hampered by existing 
standards for reimbursement. 


4. Small enrollments, limited agricultural teaching staffs, and broad 
course offerings force many instructors to teach as many as ten dif- 
ferent courses, often in several areas of agriculture. In a period of 
rapid scientific advancement in agriculture, rare is the individual 
who can continue to be technically competent in several areas. Heavy 
teaching responsibilities, administrative duties, and service activities 
prevent many instructors from participating in programs to upgrade 
themselves in technical subject matter. 


Need of Training for Jobs in Agricultural Business Concerns 


With the mechanization of farms and the ever-increasing use of science 
in agriculture during the past twenty-five years, a whole new industry has 
been born. Almost without exception, the organizations that provide goods 
and services to farmers and handle products from the farm need employees 
whose knowledge and understanding of farming is equal to that of the 
farmer himself. Until recently, educators in agriculture failed to recognize 
the need to provide students with the training they need for employment in 
these organizations. 

A study made in 1956 of 327 nonfarm agricultural business concerns 
in fourteen California communities provided much new information con- 
cerning the great demand for agriculturally-trained men in such concerns 
and the role that agricultural education in the secondary schools should play 
in training students for employment in such concerns. Businessmen in- 
dicated that the types of agricultural positions in their firms for which agri- 
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cultural training is generally needed include skilled workers, salesmen, man- 
agers and supervisors, and consultants. 

It was generally agreed by employers that training in business, as well as 
in agriculture, was highly desirable for employees in agricultural business 
concerns. For those employed as skilled workers, a high school education 
with courses in agriculture and business was generally satisfactory. Those 
employed in sales work needed more training than that available in high 
school. This group required junior college training, with emphasis in busi- 
ness and agriculture. A four-year college education, with emphasis in agri- 
culture and business, was highly desirable for those in either supervisory, 
managerial, or consultant work. 

Demand for employees at all levels was evident. Over 60 percent of the 
327 companies contacted planned to expand their staff of agriculturally- 
trained men. In fact, they had an immediate need for over 1,400 such em- 
ployees. Projected on a State-wide basis, this need increases to about 8,000. 

It is quite evident that agricultural education can improve its program 
for students who plan to enter agricultural business rather than farming. 
The program of the high school student preparing for employment in agri- 
cultural business should parallel the training of the student preparing for 
farming, with a reduction in the amount of agriculture required. Perhaps 
two years, instead of the traditional four, is sufficient, replacing agriculture 
during the last two years of high school with courses in business education. 
Work experience during the senior year should supplement the agriculture 
and business training. For students preparing for sales work in an agri- 
cultural business concern, a two-year junior college program appears de- 
sirable, with about equal emphasis on agriculture, business education, and 
general education. Here also, work experience should be encouraged. 

To date, only a limited number of schools have programs to train for 
agricultural business occupations. Schools in areas in which there is a con- 
centration of agricultural business concerns should investigate local needs 
for such a program. The nation-wide trend in agricultural education, espe- 
cially at the four-year college level, is for more emphasis in business man- 
agement and marketing. Agricultural programs at the high school and 
junior college levels have a responsibility to provide instruction related to 
these areas. 


Need for More Agricultural Education for Young and Adult Farmers 


The value of providing educational programs in agriculture for out-of- 
school farmers has long been recognized by professional leaders in the field 
of agricultural education. Few agricultural education leaders or teachers 
in the State are satisfied with the present program in agricultural education 
for young and adult farmers. During the past year, the out-of-school pro- 
gram for young farmers consisted of forty-one classes including about 
1,000 farmers. In addition, 4,500 adults were instructed in classes in agri- 
culture sponsored by the adult education program of the high schools. 
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Many of the latter group were enrolled in ornamental horticulture and other 
special-interest courses in metropolitan areas. 

Many rural communities still lack classes in agriculture for established 
farmers. The best way to provide service to these areas is not known. Agri- 
cultural teachers have many and varied reasons for failing to promote adult 
education. Most common is lack of time. This, in many instances, is a valid 
reason, since adding an evening class to a schedule that is already full is not 
always feasible. 

One suggestion that has been made to bolster the out-of-school program 
for young and adult farmers is the modification of what is generally ac- 
cepted as the role of the instructor of agriculture in this program. If this 
suggestion were carried out, the instructor’s role could change from that of 
promoter-teacher to one of co-ordinator. Instead of assuming all respon- 
sibility for the instructional phase of the classes, the instructor would ob- 
tain qualified agriculturists to meet with his classes and relieve him of the 
burden of teaching. Such a plan would assist teachers who have been re- 
luctant to organize classes because they did not feel adequately prepared in 
subject matter. 


Conclusions 


Agricultural education in California secondary schools must keep pace 
with advances in farming and education. Persons responsible for adminis- 
tering agricultural programs should consider the following recommenda- 
tions in planning the curriculum for the years ahead : 


1. More students are needed in the study of agriculture at all academic 
levels. There is no present justification for a decrease in emphasis 
on agricultural education. 

2. Publicity is needed to inform students and parents about the op- 
portunities available in agricultural occupations. 


3. Agricultural curriculums in high school should be organized so stu- 
dents can enroll in broadening courses in fields such as science and 
mathematics, as well as in agricultural courses. 


4. There is need to raise the level of agricultural instruction in many 
high schools and junior colleges. Since this instruction includes ap- 
plication of chemistry, physics, mathematics, entomology, and other 
sciences, it should be held to the same high scholastic level as these 
courses. 

5. Vocational programs in agriculture in many schools should be modi- 
fied to meet more realistically present-day employment opportunities. 

6. The responsibility of preparing persons for employment in agri- 
cultural business concerns should be shared jointly by agricultural 
education and business education. 


“I 


Teachers of agriculture in the secondary school should, perhaps, 
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discontinue teaching agricultural classes for adult farmers and 
should assume the role of promoter for such classes, leaving the 
instruction to other qualified agriculturalists. 


The years immediately ahead may be critical for agricultural education. 
Competition from other fields, plus the current trend to emphasize the phys- 
ical sciences, could slow progress in agricultural science, which must keep 
pace with the development of rockets, intercontinental missiles, and other 
weapons of war. If progress is to continue, and if our vital food supply is 
to be maintained, more students must be attracted to agriculture, and in- 
struction in agriculture at all academic levels must continue to be upgraded. 














Survey of Business Education in the 


Secondary Schools of California” 


By PAUL S. LOMAX+ 


The objectives of education in California have been defined as the prepa- 
ration of people (1) to be effective citizens, (2) to realize fully their in- 
dividual capacities, (3) to achieve increasingly effective human relation- 
ships, and (4) to attain economic competency both as efficient workers in 
suitable occupations and as well-informed and skillful buyers of business 
goods and services. Business education, as a part of general education and 
of vocational education, is related to all four of these major purposes of 
education, although primarily it serves the fourth objective. 


Occupational and Educational Trends 


Of special concern to business education are such trends as changes in 
the size and nature of the labor force, the changing employment situation, 
occupational changes resulting from automation and mechanization, chang- 
ing patterns of women workers, rising level of education of workers, chang- 
ing emphasis in education, and increasing emphasis on human relations and 
personality development. 

One out of three workers in the California labor force is employed in a 
business occupation. Two of the largest occupational groups in business 
for both men and women are “general clerical and kindred workers” and 
“salesmen and sales clerks.’’ Yet the enrollments in business curriculums 
or course sequences in these areas in high schools and junior colleges are 
usually the smallest. 

Recent data concerning the employment situation indicate that if the 
needs of the future labor market are to be met, both in California and 
throughout the United States, employers will need an increasing number 
of both clerical workers and salespeople. It is expected that the combina- 
tion of these two groups will become the largest occupational group in the 
United States. 

Many evidences of increasing mechanization of the office can be found. 
These include the use of dictating and transcribing equipment, machine 
bookkeeping, duplicating devices, and filing equipment. Automation rep- 


* This article presents a summary of a report of the research study of business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools that was carried on during the school year 1956-57 as part of 
a broader study of certain aspects of the entire vocational education program in the public 
schools of California. Primary responsibility for the detailed planning and work of the 
study was assigned to Paul S. Lomax, Professor Emeritus, and former Chairman of the 
Department of Business Education, New York University, who wrote this article. A com- 
plete report of the research study of business education is being published by the California 
State Department of Education and will be distributed in the near future. 

+ Professor Emeritus of Education, New York University. 
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resents a further development in the mechanization of the office. As in- 
creasing mechanization and automation of the office continue to take place, 
frequent study of the implications of these changes for business employ- 
ment and business education will need to be made. 

Current statistics show that women represent an increasing percentage 
of the total civilian labor force. In 1940, they made up 25 percent of all 
workers ; but by 1956, almost one-third of all workers were women. Also, 
in 1956, 41 percent of all sales workers and 67 percent of all clerical work- 
ers were women. 

According to the 1950 U.S. Census, the median grade level of educa- 
tion completed by all of the population twenty-five through twenty-nine 
years of age was 12.1. This figure represents an increase of 1.8 over the 
median grade level reported for the same age group in the 1940 census. If 
the same rate of increase of grade level of education takes place between 
1950 and 1960, as occurred from 1940 to 1950, the median grade level of 
the twenty-five through twenty-nine age group will be almost fourteen by 
1960. This trend of increase in the grade level of education completed has 
been accompanied by a trend toward an increase in the amount of education 
required for employment and by a need for improved integration and bal- 
ance of general and vocational education. 


The Business Curriculum 


A business curriculum in the secondary schools is designed to provide 
a student with an education that prepares him for an occupational career 
and that provides him with a well-rounded general education. Ordinarily, 
not more than one-third of the semester periods of a business curriculum 
in high school are devoted to business subjects. The remaining two-thirds 
or more deal with subjects in the area of general education. The require- 
ments of a high school business curriculum should be few and flexible 
enough to make it possible for a student who plans to attend college to be 
able to apply the work taken in such a curriculum toward satisfying the 
admission requirements. The same flexibility should characterize a two- 
year business curriculum in the junior college. Those students who want 
to continue to study in a college or university after junior college should 
be able to do so without undue loss of college credit. 

3usiness subjects that are offered in the business curriculum in the 
secondary schools fall into two main groups: those in general business 
education and those in vocational business education. The area of general 
business education includes such subjects as an introductory course in 
general business, business economics, consumer economics, business law, 
principles of business, business arithmetic, business English, and personal- 
use or elementary typewriting. 

Vocational business education includes the subjects that provide specific 
and technical preparation for successful employment. Examples of these 
subjects are shorthand, advanced typewriting, bookkeeping, office practice, 
business machines, retailing, merchandising, store organization, salesman- 
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ship, advertising, and supervised part-time work-experience education both 
in offices and stores. 

In the business education programs in senior and four-year high schools, 
widespread offerings are given in stenographic, bookkeeping, and general 
clerical curriculums or similar sequences of business subjects. The exten- 
sive provision made for instruction in the general clerical curriculum would 
appear to be a particularly satisfactory trend since general office clerical 
workers make up the largest group of office workers. On the other hand, 
the small number ot high schools that have a merchandising curriculum 
or sequence of merchandising subjects is not in line with the comparatively 
larger number of young people who are employed as sales workers. 

One of the major purposes of business education in the secondary 
schools is to prepare young men and women for immediate employment 
in business. A large group of high school students need to be served in 
business education and other areas of vocational education. A majority 
of high school graduates in California do not immediately continue their 
education in college. One out of four of the students who enters the ninth 
grade drops out of high school before graduation. The business occupa- 
tions usually represent the largest area of employment into which these 
graduates and drop-outs enter. The responsibility of the high school to 
provide for these students is clearly evident. A strong and continuing 
vocational education program is needed in most high schools to develop 
the basic skills and knowledges required to secure entry jobs. 

3usiness education in the junior college, as in the senior high school, 
is one of the major curriculum areas. The main types of business instruc- 
tion offered are much the same, although the kinds of business employment 
for which junior college students prepare usually demand greater maturity 
and additional education. 

Cooperation among business leaders and educators is essential to the 
organization, management, and development of any program of vocational 
business education. Office employers and managers, in general, have shown 
a more widespread interest in school and college office training programs 
than store employers and managers have shown in retail training programs, 
although in certain places of this State some gratifying exceptions are 
found among merchants. 

Carefully supervised programs of work-experience education in senior 
high schools or junior colleges is a valuable part of a vocational business 
education curriculum. Evidence gathered in this study indicates that super- 
vised work-experience education, involving a variety of office, selling, and 
other kinds of business jobs outside of school, is one of the most practical 
and satisfactory ways to meet the needs of high school students for ex- 
perience on the job. 

Vocational business education for the distributive occupations and for 
the office occupations is also provided at the adult level in evening high 
schools, evening junior colleges, and adult education divisions of high 
schools and junior colleges. Enrollments in business courses in adult edu- 
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cation programs are comprised largely of workers in business occupations 
who are seeking to improve their job performance, as well as of workers 
taking courses of a nonvocational character. Business enrollment in adult 
education ranks third highest, being exceeded only by academic subjects 
and citizenship and English for the foreign-born. One person out of three 
enrolled in adult business education courses is enrolled in a distributive 
education course. The other two persons out of three are mostly in courses 
related to the office occupations. If adult education continues to experience 
a rapid rate of growth, it is possible that the adult business education en- 
rollment within the next decade may match in size the day business enroll- 
ment in secondary education. Business educators should give this develop- 
ment careful study. 

Coordination of vocational business education in the high school and 
in the junior college stood out in this study as one of the crucial problems. 
Since to a great extent the business curriculums of senior high schools and 
junior colleges deal with the same areas but with different levels of busi- 
ness employment, it is inevitable that there is and should be a certain amount 
of duplication of kinds of courses in order to serve properly the various 
types of student groups. 


Guidance in Business Education 


Adequate guidance programs for business students constitute another 
major problem in business education. Because there are career opportu- 
nities in business occupations for students with a wide range of abilities, 
counselors and teachers in high schools and junior colleges should guide 
into business courses and curriculums interested students of both higher 
and lower capabilities. 

Business leaders and associations of business should cooperate with 
officials of schools and colleges to keep information about the nature, re- 
quirements, and trends of business occupations up to date and in a form 
readily available for use by counselors, teachers, and students. 


Business Teacher Education 


Problems in business teacher education are probably the most crucial 
identified by the business education survey. Two such problems that are 
of major importance if business education programs in high schools and 
junior colleges are to be improved to the best advantage are: 

1. The problem of further improvement of pre-service and in-service 

preparation of business teachers. 


2. The problem of business teacher credentials. 


Eight proposals are made in the survey report for further improve- 
ment of the excellent programs of business teacher education that have 
developed in public and private colleges and universities of this State. A 
comprehensive study of the business teacher education programs of these 
institutions should be undertaken very soon, under the auspices of a joint 
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committee of teacher-training institutions and the California State De- 
partment of Education. 

Problems centered around business teacher credentials are regarded 
as being the most serious. Preliminary statistics available from the 1956 
October Report of High School Principals indicate that in numerous cases 
teachers who had neither business majors nor minors in their preparation 
have been assigned to teach business subjects. Some way needs to be found 
to make certain that the practice of scheduling nonbusiness-trained teachers 
to teach business subjects cannot continue to take place. 


Administration and Supervision of Business Education 


Some of the outstanding problems of administration and supervision 
of business education identified by this survey involved the need for cur- 
riculum improvement, construction of syllabi or courses of study involving 
new and current teaching materials, guidance and placement, in-service 
improvement of the business education staff, a continuing program of 
research, and school relations with business and the general community. 
These problems are involved in all grades in which business education is 
offered, and concern relationships between vocational and general educa- 
tion and articulation with both higher and lower levels of education. 

It seems advisable to make more widespread provision than now exists 
for special supervision of business education in local and county school 
systems. Teacher education institutions with programs in business edu- 
cation need to offer an in-service graduate program that would help to 
prepare the kind and quality of administrative and supervisory leadership 
that is needed. It is the responsibility of the business education profes- 
sion to show genuine concern in this vital problem, and to exercise strong, 
constructive leadership in dealing with it. 

( This article is a condensation of a forthcoming bulletin that will con- 
tain a complete report of a survey that was made during the school year, 
1956-57. In that report, twenty-two recommendations are made as to 
things that need to be done. ) 





ERRATUM 


In the March 1958 issue of the Journal the name of Wendell B. Lathrop, teacher, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, San Francisco, was omitted as coauthor with Mary Edna Mc- 
Intyre of the article entitled “Student Evaluation of an Enrichment Course for the Gifted.” 








Trade and Industrial Education in 


California High Schools” 


By KARL A. THOMTE* 


Early in the fall of 1956, the Bureau of Industrial Education of the 
State Department of Education began work on a study to explore certain 
areas of industrial education in which major problems of a critical nature 
were felt to exist. The study was designed to identify and analyze prob- 
lems apparent in the public school program at the local district level of 
operations and to develop workable solutions to these problems. 


Limitations of the Study 


The study was limited, by definition, to exploration of problems spe- 
cifically related to the program of pre-employment, vocational, trade, and 
industrial education in California high schools. In this educational pro- 
gram, youth are provided with an opportunity to prepare to enter full-time 
employment in a number of industrial occupations. The high school pro- 
gram with which this study is concerned represents but a small proportion 
of the total student enrollment in the State’s program of trade and industrial 
education. Fiscal reports of the Bureau of Industrial Education for the 
last year for which data were available when the study began show a total 
enrollment of approximately 110,000 in all classes included in the program 
approved for reimbursement from vocational educational funds. The en- 
rollment for that year included an evening school enrollment in trade ex- 
tension classes of apprentices and other employed adults of about 86,000 
and a day school enrollment in pre-employment classes for regular students 
in secondary schools numbering about 24,000. Enrollments in the pre- 
employment classes only included about 18,000 students attending classes 
in public junior colleges or other post-high school institutions. The other 
5,000 students were enrolled in pre-employment classes in the public high 
schools of California. 


Methods of the Study 


The first stage of the study involved a search for statistical information 
of two kinds: information describing California’s social, economic, and 


* This article presents a summary of a report of the research study of industrial educa- 
tion in the secondary schools that was carried on during the school year 1956-57 as part of 
a broader study of certain aspects of the entire vocational education program in the public 
schools of California. Primary respensibility for the detailed planning and work of the study 
was assigned to Karl A. Thomte, Assistant Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing, Bureau of Industrial Education, California State Department of Education, who wrote 
this article. A complete report of the research study of industrial education is being pub- 
lished by the California State Department of Education and will be distributed in the near 
future. 

+ Assistant Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, Bureau of Industrial 
Education, California State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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industrial scene and showing recent changes in this environment, and in- 
formation showing recent trends and changes in the State’s high school 
program of trade and industrial education. 

The second stage of the study involved a series of discussion meetings 
scheduled in a number of communities throughout the State. One series of 
meetings was held with local school superintendents, principals, and other 
professional staff members, and the other with laymen representing the 
community's industrial interests at which representatives of both manage- 
ment and labor organizations were present. Statistical information as- 
sembled in the first stage of the study was presented in these meetings to 
provide a uniform background for discussion. 


California’s Changing Economy and Growth in the School-Age Population 


California’s civilian population is now increasing more rapidly than 
during any comparable period for which data are available. California's 
resident population in 1950, according to census enumeration, was about 
10,500,000. By mid-1956, according to estimates of the State Department 
of Finance, it had increased to about 13,500,000. This increase represents 
a growth averaging about 500,000 residents annually. During the same 
period, 1950-56, California’s labor force gained about 1,000,000 workers, 
and the labor force by mid-1956 numbered more than 5,500,000 workers. 
Wage and salaried workers employed in manufacturing industries in- 
creased by 56 percent during the period 1950-56, while wage and salaried 
workers employed in the building trades and construction work increased 
by 40 percent. 

These increases have been accompanied by rapid growth of the State’s 
school-age population. Enrollment in California’s public high schools in 
1950 was about 383,300. By 1956, it had increased to about 531,000, a gain 
of approximately 148,000 in six years. California’s high school enroll- 
ment for 1970, based on conservative estimates of the State Department of 
Finance, is anticipated to be 1,241,200—and the public elementary and high 
school enrollment by that year is expected to total about 4,345,000. 

In 1950, high school enrollment in trade and industrial education rep- 
resented about 6.1 percent of the boys in eleventh and twelfth grades of 
public schools. At a time when the high school was undergoing accelerated 
growth, the size of the vocational program remained nearly constant, and 
by 1956, trade and industrial education enrolled only about 3.5 percent of 
the boys in eleventh and twelfth grades. One of the main discussion ques- 
tions asked of groups of school administrators in meetings throughout the 
State was why the size of the program was failing to keep pace with growth 
of the high school population. 


Problems Discussed by Educators 


Educators, in the eleven meetings in which they participated, emphasized 
the following points: 
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The school population in California is growing more rapidly than 
school buildings can be erected in which to house it. This is placing 
a serious overload on the plant facilities now available. 

To meet this problem, many high schools have instituted double 
sessions, and others will undoubtedly adopt the same procedure. For 
this reason, many high school students attend school for a five-period 
or six-period school day. 

The gradual but persistent increase in high school graduation re- 
quirements, by both local and State authorities, leaves the high school 
with less and less opportunity to schedule elective subjects into a 
student’s program. Vocational curriculums are elective in most high 
schools. 

Parents and youth expect the high school to prepare students for 
college. High school students do not select vocational curriculums 
because, in their opinion, they are not college-preparatory. Thus vo- 
cational curriculums suffer from lack of status and prestige. 

The difficulties of maintaining adequate sources of school revenue 
and income and the constant competition within the educational 
program for budget allowances have made it more difficult for the 
administrator to justify the costs associated with the building space 
and equipment necessary for many of the vocational curriculums. 
Present operational patterns of trade and industrial education in 
the high school, prescribing standards for organization and ad- 
ministration of vocational curriculums, are obsolescent and un- 
wieldy ; for instance, the “consecutive-hours” time block required 
to maintain an approved program cannot be scheduled and, at the 
same time, leave the student with sufficient time to program other 
studies required for graduation. 


Solutions Suggested by Educators 


1. 


to 


Modification of present operational patterns in trade and industrial 
education, permitting greater flexibility in time requirements and 
class schedules. They strongly urged retaining provisions that now 
maintain desirable educational standards. They discussed in detail 
four specific ways by which the three-hour pattern may be altered 
to achieve these ends and proposed two alternative ways in which 
a new pattern of two-hour classes might be organized. 

Reappraisal of occupational requirements for specific skill training 
in relation to the vocational curriculums that the high school can 
provide. They suggested that the high school should give less at- 
tention to skill development in order to provide more emphasis on 
teaching the related information and knowledge that are basic to 
occupational competence. They identified these areas of content as 
relating to mathematics, applied natural and physical sciences, com- 
munication skills, and drafting. 
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More study and research should be undertaken in relation to trade 
and industrial education. They identified a number of studies or ex- 
periments that they felt should be given priority but which local 
school districts cannot carry out without assistance. 

Schools must have the support of industry in the local community 
in order to provide and maintain trade and industrial education at 
the high school level. 

Several problems relating to teacher selection, teacher preparation, 
teaching competencies, and the area of teacher credentials need at- 
tention. 


Trade and industrial education in the high schools of California is 
inadequately financed. Efforts should be directed toward identifying 
new sources of financial support. 

Public schools, and high school counselors in particular, need more 
accurate and complete information from industry about employ- 
ment opportunities that are available to high school graduates, the 
qualifications and competencies needed for these employment op- 
portunities, and industry’s changing personal needs. 


Problems Discussed by Laymen from Industry 


In their discussion meetings, representatives of industrial management 
and labor organizations expressed the following views: 


1. 


6. 


Industry offers to both boys and girls who are high school graduates . 
many employment opportunities in skilled and semiskilled classi- 
fications, including jobs in the newly emerging technical occupations. 
Because of the skills and technical knowledge required by some of 
these classifications, a real shortage of qualified personnel exists. 
Industry looks to the high school vocational curriculums to provide 
qualified graduates. The high school can adequately prepare youth 
for industrial employment, and it can do this more efficiently than 
can industry. 

Technological advancement and industrial specialization are limit- 
ing employment opportunities available to the unskilled youth. The 
high school drop-out and the uneducated boy or girl are finding less 
and less opportunity for employment in industry. 

Youth in high school should develop competencies in arithmetical 
processes, reading, writing, and oral communications, and should 
form the attitudes so essential to human relationships. Competencies 
in these areas are needed as qualification for employment in all in- 
dustrial occupations. 

Vocational curriculums in the high school must not become, nor be 
represented as, a barrier to higher education or the cultural values 
of our society. ; 

Educators must learn to use the mass media of communication as 
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a means to keep the community informed about the school, its needs, 
problems, and progress. Educators should use such assistance avail- 
able from industry as educational films, charts, slides, classroom 
materials, and other instructional aids. Industry is anxious to pro- 
vide the school with information about the needs of industry and 
employment opportunities available to high school graduates. 

7. Industry too has been negligent. It has failed to express its appre- 
ciation for the school’s efforts or to give the educational program 
the recognition and support that it is deserving. Industry wants 
closer liaison with educators and the school. 


There is every reason to view optimistically the future of trade and in- 
dustrial education in the high school. This view does not deny that nu- 
merous, complex problems exist. However, educators and laymen who 
participated in this study have shown that most of these problems are 
solvable if schools and industry take cooperative action. California, through 
its resources of imaginative leadership, courage, and determination, can 
bring this activity program into being and provide the education needed by 
the youth of the State. 


Summer Sessions in California Institutions 


of Higher Education in 1958 


In response to an invitation to report special features of interest to 
secondary educators, the following have been received as we go to press. 
Further information may be obtained by writing directly to the institutions. 


CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


EE nce ekeekicr she sever dtebuneniaseds 6/17-6/21 
California Agricultural Teachers Assoc. Conference ........ 6/23-6/27 
os vkv Re wh senha dees enn Oe eh eas 7/7 -7/11 
PORE CCC C CT COCR 7/14-7/18 
a ds cova Wea KEES) SCRE EHH ANE Ss 7/7 -7/18 
Calif. Workshop in P.E. for Secondary School Men ........ 8/4 -8/15 
Calif. Workshop in P.E. for Secondary School Women ..... 8/10-8/22 
Cuico STATE COLLEGE 
Workshop in Teaching the Social Studies ................. 6/16-7/11 
The Junior High School and Its Curriculum ............... 6/16-7/25 
Workshop in Group Guidance Procedures ................ 6/16-7/25 
ae Ge og bal SLi a WN.0 wa mew 00 64 0d 6/16-7/25 
EY Gi Te CIMONPROME ono s wi iceccc cess evunvers 6/16-7/25 
Advanced Techniques in Guidance and Counseling ......... 6/16-7/25 


Counseling Techniques—Case Study and Conference ....... 6/16-7/25 
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COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Biology Intersession, Pacific Marine Station .............. 6/9 -6/16 
Family Life Education Workshop ..............0.000005 6/23-7/3 
Social Studies Curriculum Workshop .............06+005: 6/23-7/11 
Workshop in Understanding of Business and Industry ...... 6/17-7/18 
Education Television Laboratory Workshop .............- 7/7 -7/\9 
Workshop in Related Art in the Home .............----+5 7/7 -7/18 
Collaee Restetrar’s Worleiom 2... ccc cece cisscceccens 7/27-8/1 
Summer Administrator’s Conference .........0200+02000 7/29 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Workshop for Teachers of Language Arts in Secondary Scls. 6/16—7/25 


Business Internship for Teachers and Counselors .......... 6/16-7/25 
Workshop in Curriculum Development ................55- 6/16-7/3 

Speech Therapy, Voice Science Workshop ................ 6/16-7/25 
Chemistry for Secondary Science Teachers ............... 6/16-7/25 
General Methods of Secondary Teaching ................. 6/16-7/25 
Detwer EG@ocntion and TYAmuy ..... 56 ccccccccecccsceesss 6/16-7/25 
Workshop in Family Life Education .................4.. 6/16-6/27 
A TN, 5 Ge h bra dKAR So mcm edasenserees 6/16-6/26 
Workshop in Clothing Construction Techniques ........... 6/23-7/3 

coe b eds Cae ee ween RaNeNe we Pw Nes 6/25-8/12 
Field Study in European Culture ...............ccceceues 6/30-8/11 
Workshop for the Education of Gifted Children ........... 7/21-8/1 

Workshop on Supervision of Student Teaching ............ 7/28-8/8 

Alcohol and Narcotics Education Workshop .............. 8/11-8/22 


Workshop on Problems of the Emotionally Disturbed Child. . 8/18-8/29 


HuMBo.pTt STATE COLLEGE 


Workshop in Social Studies Curriculum .................. 6/16-7/25 
Workshop in Speech Correction ...........cceccsccecees 6/16-7/25 
Workshop for Teachers of Mentally Retarded ............. 6/16-7/25 
Dramatic Workshop and Play Production ................ 6/16-7/25 
Workshop in Secondary Methods and Curriculum .......... 7/28-8/23 
SE FE CINE oan wb ake eh ee ces asic cneses 7/28-8/8 
ey ON CE BIND oa 5 0 Sioned dais cece csees 7/28-8/1 
Forestry Institute for Vocational Agriculture Instructors .... 7/28-8/1 
Workshop for School Lunch Personnel .................. 7/28-8/1 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 


New Methods and Techniques in Teaching Latin ........... 6/24-7/3 
Art Workshop for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 6/24-8/1 
Special Curriculum Laboratory in Social Studies ........... 6/24-8/1 


Los ANGELES STATE COLLEGE of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Pacific Coast Writer’s Conference .............ccceeeees 6/23-7/11 
Institute for American Studies ................00ceeeeee 6/23-7/11 
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Conference on Intergroup Relations ..................0.. 6/23-7/11 
Diagnosis and Remedial Reading Procedures .............. 6/23-7/11 
Workshop: Methods of Teaching Mathematics in Secondary 

REE ence Re ae I ee 6/30-7/25 
Workshop in Vocational Guidance ................000005 6/23-7/11 
Art Experiences for Exceptional Children ................ 6/23-7/11 
Workshop: Curriculum for Teachers of the Deaf .......... 6/23-7/11 
Communication Skills and Language Development for the Deaf 6/23-7/11 
Methods of Teaching Crippled Children .................. 6/23-7/11 
Methods of Teaching Mentally Retarded ................. 6/23-7/11 
Psychology and Education of the Exceptional Child ......... 6/23-7/11 
Teacher Guidance for Exceptional Children ............... 6/23-7/11 
Workshop: Education of Gifted Children ................ 6/23-7/11 
wrormmen: Air Age Bamcntiet occ ccc se cesecencees 8/4 -8/22 

LoyoLa UNIVERSITY 

Diagnostic and Remedial Reading ....................5. 6/23-8/1 
Laboratory, Diagnostic and Remedial Reading ............ 6/23-8/1 
Advanced Diagnostic and Remedial Reading .............. 6/23-8/1 
Occupational Information and Community Resources in Pupil 

Re ee oe ee re ee 6/23-8/1 
Advanced Procedures in Counseling and Guidance .......... 6/23-8/1 
Institute in Personality and Mental Health ................ 6/23-8/1 
Workshop in Human Relations and Group Guidance ........ 6/23-8/1 

OccIDENTAL COLLEGE 
ar EOE GREE vielen s cen cwewer ce senness 6/23-7/3 
Recent Developments in Mathematics .................... 6/23-8/1 
Discussion and Conference Leadership ................... 6/23-7/11 
Se ah COD COUN. cc cs ccscecoecsveeses 6/24-7/5 
Fundamentals of English for High School Teachers ........ 6/23-8/1 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 

Special workshops in educational television, school publications, 

music, art, business education and social studies ......... 6/23-8/1 
Tahoe Session in Art, Drama and Science ................ 7/7 -8/15 

San Dieco STaTE COLLEGE 

a ee 7/8 -8/19 
I cnc a we we ee hele eae elews 6/30-8/8 
Workshop in Business Education .................00000- 6/30-8/8 
EE en Rn eR ee 8/11-—8/29 
CES oe rae a eee Te 6/16-6/27 
SEE TTS COR I OL 6/23-7 /27 
rr ee reac s wesw ed's oweeceees 8/11-8/29 
Workshon tr Flesh Education .........0600ccceccccesss 8/11-8/22 
Community Influences on Learning and Curriculum Planning 6/30-8/8 
Dretwet Hidecation Workshop ..«.. oc cccccccscwccevescecs. 8/11-8/29 


Workshop on Gifted Children 


Cy ae rg Ss te ee re a 6/30-8/8 
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SAN FrANcisco STATE COLLEGE 


Conference for School Board Members ............-..005- 6/16-6/20 
Conference: Developing Programs of Instruction for Gifted 

no MEETUP CUT EET TET TENT ere eT TEE 6/16-6/20 
Teaching Fundamentals in High School ...............65. 6/16—-6/20 
Social Studies Curriculum Workshop (Invitational) ....... 6/30-7/18 
Economics Education Workshop ..............0002e0ee 8/4 -8/22 
Workshop: Methods and Materials for Teaching in Integrated 

SEO PIII 5 oho 0 65 xn osc eehar enews ee ees 6/23-7/11 

SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE 

Workshop in Reading Problems ...............00+00e08: 6/16-6/20 
Wormsnop is Proplews Of YOM 4... oc cccessecteacsees 6/16-6/20 
Workshop Conference on the Social Studies ............... 6/16-7/3 
One-Day Workshop for School Administrators and Health 

a Pe eee Pere Tre Tee TCT eee eee 6/20 
Si aSa ne ans cha A Ee ee naw ews 6/23-8/1 
Workshop in Education of Gifted Children ............... 6/23-8/1 
ND 3 oon ds a eee R AEE MORONS ees 6/23-8/1 
Sy CUNO i vcv veers cnge wae kewt cerwenween ees ss 6/23-8/1 
National Science Foundation Summer Institute (Biology and 

DE UND ks ch awasnksues sdurae aNd saeS ues 6/23-8/1 
Jr. High Art, Music and Drama Workshop .'.............. 6/23-8/1 
School Publications Workshop ........... aia iediaca'aeg aes 6/23-8/1 
ERORniey RSG VE OURIIOD oo ai isis cca nceccectvnceess 6/23-8/1 
ee I CI 6 oi dada ed eee be weewae eb eaes 7/14-7/19 
eaetvunewtal REGGIE WORMENOD 6 oo cc csc e sce swecincccves 7/14-7/19 
Workshop in Occupational Information .................. 8/4 -8/15 
Workshop in Junior High School Education .............. 8/4 -8/22 
PE DENNY TUM 6 kv oes pew an daaeeveessewsess 8/11-8/22 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Shell Merit Fellowship for High School Science and Mathe- 


NS ns Sg dws ow ing a lee a win eas 6/23-8/16 
Workshop Program for High School Teachers of French, 

NN OE I is idee Cav Rea dere wae ekee en 6/23-7/23 
eg PTET TET eee 6/23-8/16 
Special Summer Program for Business Teachers ........... 6/16-6/20 
Gomaral Besiness Warten .... 6. ova viccnscsivasewevesess 6/23-6/27 
Co-operative Work-Education ..........cccsecsessecess 6/23-8/2 
Junior College Counseling Workshop .................... 6/23-7/23 
College Admissions and Guidance Workshop .............. 6/23-7/3 
I, og isc pan awe e eee NGat ewes’ ie0ys 7/7 -7/18 
Re eee eet ere ee 7/21-8/15 
Workshop in the Education of the Gifted Pupil in the Junior 

ee SEUT EVEL ee Tere 6/25-7/9 


Conference on New Directions for the American High School. 7/8 -—7/9 
Pacific Coast English Conference ..... 20. ccccccccncecees 7/14-7/18 
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School Building Workshop 7/7 -8/6 
School Building Institute 7/28-8/1 
School Administrator's Workshop 7/21-8/8 
School Administrators’ Clinic 7/8 -8/1 
Workshop in Intergroup Education 8/4 -8/15 
Driver Education Workshop 8/18-8/29 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 
Workshop Conference for College and State Departments of 


Education and Driver Education 
Seminar on Driver Improvement 6/16-6/20 


UNIveRSITY OF CALIFORNIA at Los Angeles 


Secondary Education 

Practicum in School Administration 

Administration of Secondary Education 

Citizenship Education 

Teaching in Secondary Schools 

Supervised Teaching: General Secondary 

CASA Conference, Lake Arrowhead 7/28-8/1 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Santa Barbara 
Social Studies Workshop 6/23-7/11 
Science and Mathematics Workshop Seminar 7/14-8/1 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Cinema Workshop 6/23-8/1 
Workshop in Business Education 6/23-8/1 
Driver Education Workshop 6/23-8/1 
Workshop in Social Studies Curriculum 6/23-8/1 
Workshop in Teaching Sciences ... 0... cs ccccccvccsccess 6/23-8/1 
Summer Institute for High School Teachers of Chemistry 

Tc is srasenue ase cerns enue cerca PeaE 6/23-8/1 
Workshop for Core Teachers 6/23-8/1 
Junior High School Workshop 6/23-8/1 
Family Life Education 6/23-8/1 
Newspaper Workshop for High School Students 6/23-8/1 
Radio-Television Workshop for High School Students 6/23-8/1 
Workshop in High School Forensics 6/23-8/1 
Theatre Workshop for High School Students 6/23-8/1 
Conferences for School Administrators 7/11, 7/18, 7/25 
Guidance Conference 7/22 
Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts ................... 6/23-8/1 

WHITTIER COLLEGE 
Legal Aspects of Education 7/7 -7/18 
School Curriculum Construction and Evaluation 6/23-7/3 
8/4 -8/15 





